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THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


BOOK VIII.—Continued. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FALL OF THE STUARTS 
1688-1714. 


1281. In 1683 the constitutional opposition which 
had held Charles so long in check lay crushed at his 
feet. A weaker man might easily have been led to 
play the mere tyrant by the mad outburst of loyalty 
which greeted his triumph. On the very day when 
the crowd around Russell’s scaffold were dipping 
their handkerchiefs in his blood as in the blood of a 
martyr, the University of Oxford solemnly declared 
that the doctrine of passive obedience even to the 
worst of rulers was a part of religion. But Charles 
saw that immense obstacles still lay in the road of a 
mere tyranny. Ormond and the great tory party 
which had rallied to his succor against the exclu- 
sionists were still steady for parliamentary and iegal 
government. The church was as powerful as ever, 
and the mention of a renewal of the indulgence to 
non-conformists. had to be withdrawn before the op- 
position of the bishops. He was careful, therefore, 
during the few years which remained to him to avoid 
the appearance of any open violation of public law. 
He suspended no statute. He imposed no tax by 
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royal authority. Galling to the crown as the free- 
dom of the press and the habeas corpus act were 
soon found to be, Charles made no attempt to cur- 
tail the one or to infringe the other. But, while 
cautious to avoid rousing popular resistance, he 
moved coolly and resolutely forward on the path of 
despotism. It was in vain that Halifax pressed for 
energetic resistance to the aggressions of France, for 
the recall of Monmouth, or for the calling of a fresh 
parliament. Like every other English statesman he 
found he had been duped. Now that his. work 
was done he was suffered to remain in office, but left 
without any influence in the government. Hyde, 
who was created Earl of Rochester, still remained 
at the head of the treasury; but Charles soon gave 
more of his confidence to the supple and acute Sun- 
derland, who atoned for his desertion of the king’s 
cause in the heat of the exclusion bill by an acknowl- 
edgment of his error and a pledge of entire accord- 
ance with the king’s will. 

1282. The protests both of Halifax and of Danby, 
who was now released from the Tower, in favor of a 
return to parliaments, were treated with indifference, 
the provisions of the triennial act were disregarded, 
and the houses remained unassembled during the re- 
mainder of the king’s reign. His secret alliance with 
France furnished Charles with the funds he imme- 
diately required, and the rapid growth of the customs 
through the increase of English commerce promised 
to give him a revenue which, if peace were preserved, 
would save him from any further need of fresh ap- 
peals to the commons. Charles was too wise, how- 
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ever, to look upon parliaments as utterly at an end; 
and he used this respite to secure a house of com- 
mons which should really be at his disposal. The 
strength of the country party had been broken by its 
own dissensions over the exclusion bill and by the 
flight or death of its more prominent leaders, What- 
ever strength it retained lay chiefly in the towns, 
whose representation was for the most part virtually 
or directly in the hands of their corporations, and 
whose corporations, like the merchant class gener- 
ally, were in sympathy whig. The towns were now 
attacked by writs of ‘‘ quo warranto,” which called 
on them to show cause why their charters should not 
be declared forfeited on the ground of abuse of their 
privileges. A few verdicts on the side of the crown 
brought about a general surrender of municipal liber- 
ties; and the grant of fresh charters, in which all but 
ultra-royalists were carefully excluded from their 
corporations, placed the representation of the bor- 
oughs in the hands of the crown. Against active 
discontent Charles had long been quietly providing 
by the gradual increase of his guards. The with- 
drawal of its garrison from Tangier enabled him to 
raise their force to 9000 well-equipped soldiers, and 
to supplement this force, the nucleus of our present 
standing army, by a reserve of six regiments which 
were maintained, till they should be needed at home, 
in the service of the united provinces. 

1283. But great as the danger really was, it lay not 
so much in isolated acts of tyranny as in the charac- 
ter and purpose of Charles himself, and his death at 
the very moment of his triumph saved English free 
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dom. He had regained his old popularity; and at wie 
news of his sickness in the spring of 1685 crowds 
thronged the churches, praying that God would raise 
him up again to be a father to his people. But while 
his subjects were praying, the one anxiety of the king 
was to die reconciled to the Catholic church. His 
chamber was cleared, and a priest named Huddleston, 
who had saved his life after the battle of Worcester, 
received his confession and administered the last sac- 
raments. Nota word of this ceremony was whis- 
pered when the nobles and bishops were recalled in- 
to the royal presence, and Charles, though steadily 
refusing the communion which Bishop Ken offered 
him, accepted the bishop’s absolution. All the chil- 
dren of his mistresses, save Monmouth, were gathered 
round the bed, and Charles commended them to his 
brother’s protection by name. The scene which fol- 
lowed is described by a chaplain to one of the prel- 
ates who stood round the dying king. Charles 
“blessed all his children, one by one, pulling them 
on to his bed; and then the bishops moved him, as he 
was the Lord’s anointed and the father of his country, 
to bless them also and all that were there present, 
and in them the general body of his. subjects. 
Whereupon, the room being full, all fell down upon 
their knees, and he raised himself in his bed and very 
solemnly blessed them all.” The strange comedy 
was at lastover. Charles died as he had lived: brave, 
witty, cynical, even in the presence of death. Tor- 
tured as he was with pain, he begged the bystanders 
to forgive him for being so unconscionable a time in 
dying. One mistress, the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
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hung weeping over his bed. His last thought was 
of another mistress, Nell Gwynn. ‘‘Do not,” he 
whispered to his successor ere he sank into a fatal 
stupor—‘‘ do not let poor Nelly starve!” 

1284, The death of Charles in February, 1685, 
placed his brother James, the Duke of York, upon 
the throne. His character and policy were already 
well known. Of all the Stuart rulers James is the 
only one whose intellect was below mediocrity. His 
mind was dull and narrow, though orderly and me- 
thodical; his temper dogged and arbitrary, but sincere. 
His religious and political tendencies had always been 
the same. He had always cherished an entire belief 
in the royal authority and a hatred of parliaments, 
His main desire was for the establishment of Cathol. 
icism as the only means of insuring the obedience of 
his people; and his old love of France was quick- 
ened by the firm reliance which he placed on the aid 
of Louis in bringing about that establishment. But 
the secrecy in which his political action had as yet 
been shrouded, and his long absence from England, 
had hindered any general knowledge of his designs. 
His first words on his accession, his promise to ‘‘ pre- 
serve this government both in church and state as it 
is now by law established,” were welcomed by the 
whole country with enthusiasm. All the suspicions 
of a Catholic sovereign seemed to have disappeared. 
“«We have the word of a king!” ran the general cry, 
‘‘and of a king who was never worse than his word.” 
The conviction of his brother’s faithlessness, in fact, 
stood James in good stead. He was looked upon as 
narrow, impetuous, stubborn, and despotic in heart, 
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but even his enemies did not accuse him of being false. 
Above all, incredible as such a belief may seem now, 
he was believed to be keenly alive to the honor of his 
country and resolute to free it from foreign depend- 
ence. 

1285. From the first, indeed, there were indications 
that James understood his declaration in a different 
sense from the nation. He was resolved to make no 
disguise of his own religion; the chapel in which he 
had hitherto worshiped with closed doors was now 
thrown open and the king seen at mass. He regarded 
attacks on his faith as attacks on himself, and at once 
called on the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London to hinder all preaching against 
Catholicism as a part of their ‘‘ duty” to their king. 
He made no secret of his resolve to procure freedom 
of worship for his co-religionists, while still refusing 
it to the rest of the non-conformists, whom he hated 
as republicans and exclusionists. All was passed 
over, however, in the general confidence, It was 
necessary to summon a parliament, for the royal 
revenue ceased with the death of Charles; but the 
elections, swayed at once by the tide of loyalty and 
by the command of the boroughs which the surrender 
of their charters had given to the crown, sent up in 
May a house of commons in which James found few 
members who were not to his mind. His appoint- 
ment, indeed, of Catholic officers in the army was 
already exciting murmurs; but these were hushed as 
James repeated his pledge of maintaining the estab- 
lished order both in church and state. The question 
of religious security was waived at a hint of the royal 
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displeasure, and a revenue of nearly two. millions 
was granted to the king for life. 

1286. All that was wanted to rouse the loyalty of 
the country into fanaticism was supplied by a rebel- 
lion in the north, and by another under Monmouth 
inthe west. The hopes of Scotch freedom had clung, 
ever since the restoration, to the house of Argyle. 
The great marquis, indeed, had been brought to the 
block at the king’s return. His son, the Earl of Ar- 
gyle, had been unable to save himself, even by a life 
of singular caution and obedience, from the ill-will 
of the vile politicians who governed Scotland. He 
was at last convicted of treason, in 1682, on grounds 
at which every English statesman stood aghast. 
“We should not hang a dog here,” Halifax protested, 
“on the grounds on which my lord Argyle has been 
sentenced to death.” The earl escaped, however, te 
Holland, and lived peaceably there during the last 
six years of the reign of Charles. Monmouth had 
found the same refuge at the Hague, where a belief 
in his father’s love and purpose to recall him secured 
him a kindly receptica from William of Orange. 
But the accession of James was a death-blow to the 
hopes of the duke, while it stirred the fanaticism of 
Argyle to a resolve of wresting Scotland from the 
rule of a Catholic king. The two leaders determined 
to appear in arms in England and the north, and the 
two expeditions sailed within a few days of each 
other. Argyle’s attempt wassoon over. His clan of 
the Campbells rose on the earl’s landing in Cantyre, 
but the country had been occupied for the king, and 
quarrels among the exiles who accompanied him rob- 
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bed his effort of every chance of success. His force 
scattered without a fight; and Argyle, arrested in an 
attempt to escape, was hurried, on the 30th of June, 
to a traitor’s death. 

1287. Monmouth fora time found brighter fortune. 
His popularity in the west was great, and though the 
gentry held aloof when he landed at Lyme, and de- 
manded an effective parliamentary government as 
well as freedom of worship for Protestant non-con- 
formists, the farmers and traders of Devonshire and 
Dorset flocked to his standard. The clothier-towns 
of Somerset were true to the whig cause, as they had 
been true to the cause of the Long Parliament; and on 
the entrance of the duke into Taunton, the popular en- 
thusiam showed itself in the flowers which wreathed 
every door, as\well as in a train of young girls who 
presented Monmouth with a Bible and a flag. His 
forces now amounted to 6000 men, but whatever 
chance of success he might have had was lost by his 
assumption of the title of king, his right to which he 
had pledged himself hitherto to leave for decision to 
a free parliament. The two houses offered to sup- 
port James with their lives and fortunes, and passed 
a bill of attainder against theduke. The gentry, still 
true to the cause of Mary and of William, held stub- 
bornly aloof; while the guards and the regiments from 
Tangier hurried to the scene of the revolt, and the 
militia gathered to the royal standard. Foiled in an 
attempt on Bristol and Bath, Monmouth fell back on 
Bridgewater, and flung himself, in the night of the 
6th of July, on the king’s forces as they lay encamp- 
ed hard by on Sedgemoor. The surprise failed; and 
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the brave peasants and miners who followed the 
duke, checked in their advance by a deep drain 
which crossed the moor, were broken, after short but 
desperate resistance, by the royal horse. Their leader 
fled from the field, and, after a vain effort to escape 
from the realm, was captured and sent pitilessly to 
the block. 

1288. Never had England show a firmer loyalty; 
but its loyalty was changed into horror by the terrible 
measures of repression which followed on the victory 
of Sedgemoor. Even North, the lord keeper, a ser- 
vile tool of the crown, protested against the license 
and bloodshed in which the troops were suffered to 
indulge after the battle. His protest, however, was 
disregarded, and he withdrew, broken-hearted, from 
the ccurt to die. James was, in fact, resolved ona 
far more terrible vengeance; and the Chief-Justice 
Jeffreys, a man of great natural powers but of violent 
temper, was sent to earn the seals by a series of judi- 
eial murders which have left bis name a by-word 
‘for cruelty. Three hundred and fifty rebels were 
hanged in what has ever since been known as the 
‘‘ploody circuit,” while Jeffreys made his way 
through Dorset and Somerset. More than 800 were 
sold into slavery beyond sea. A yet larger number 
were whipped and imprisoned. The queen, the 
maids of honor, the courtiers, even the judge himself, 
made shameless profit from the sale of pardons. 
What roused pity above all were the cruelties 
wreaked upon women. Some were scourged from 
market-town to market-town. Mrs. Lisle, the wife 
of one of the regicides, was sent to the block at Win- 
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chester for harboring a rebel. Elizabeth Gaunt, for 
the same act of womanly charity, was burned at Ty- 
burn. Pity turned into horror when it was found 
that cruelty such as this was avowed and sanctioned 
by the king. Eventhe cold heart of General Church- 
ill, to whose energy the victory at Sedgemoor had 
mainly been owing, revolted at the ruthlessness with 
which James turned away from all appeals for 
mercy. ‘‘This marble,” he cried, as he struck the 
chimney-piece on which he leant, ‘‘is not harder 
than the king’s heart.” 

1289. But it was soon plain that the terror which 
this butchery was meant to strike into the people was 
part of a larger purpose. The revolt was madea 
pretext for a vast increase of the standing army. 
Charles, as we have seen, had silently and cautiously 
raised it to nearly 10,000 men; James raised it at one 
swoop to 20,000. The employment of this force was 
to be at home, not abroad, for the hope of an English 
policy in foreign affairs had already faded away. In 
the designs which James had at heart he could look 
for no consent from parliament; and however his 
pride revolted against a dependence on France, it 
was only by French gold and French soldiers that he 
could hope to hold the parliament permanently at 
bay. A week, therefore, after his accession he as- 
sured Louis that his gratitude and devotion to him 
equaled that of Charles himself. ‘‘Tell your mas- 
ter,” he said to the French ambassador, ‘‘ that with- 
out his protection I can do nothing. He has a right 
to be consulted, and it is my wish to consult him 
about everything.’’ The pledge of subservience was 
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rewarded with the promise of a subsidy, and the 
promise was received with the strongest. expressions 
of delight and servility. The hopes which the Prince 
of Orange had conceived from his father-in-law’s 
more warlike temper were nipped by a refusal to al- 
low him to visit England. All the caution and re- 
_ serve of Charles the Second in his dealings with 
France were set aside. Sunderland, the favorite 
minister of the new king, as he had been of the old, 
not ‘only promised during the session to avoid the 
connection with Spain and Holland which the par- 
liament was known to desire, but ‘‘to throw aside 
the mask and openly break with them as soon as the 
royal revenue is secured.” The support, ind-ed, 
which James needed was a far closer and firmer sup- 
port than his brother had sought for. Louis, on the 
other hand, trusted him as he could never trust 
Charles. His own bigotry understood the bigotry of 
the new sovereign. ‘‘The confirmation of the king’s 
authority and the establishment of religion,” he 
wrote, ‘“‘are our common interest;” and he promised 
that James should ‘‘find in his friendship all the re- 
sources which he can expect.” 

1290. Never had the secret league with France 
seemed so full of danger to English religion. Europe 
had long been trembling at the ambition of Louis; it 
was trembling now at his bigotry. He had pro- 
claimed warfare against civil liberty in his attack 
upon Holland; he declared war at this moment upon 
religious freedom by revoking the edict of Nantes, 
the measure by which Henry the Fourth after his 
abandonment of Protestantism secured toleration and 
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the free exercise of their worship for his Protestant 
subjects. It had been respected by Richelieu even in 
his victory over the Huguenots, and only lightly 
tampered with by Mazarin. But from the beginning 
of his reign Louis had resolved to set aside its pro- 
visions, and his revocation of it at the end of 1685 
was only the natural close of a progressive system of 
persecution. The revocation was followed by out- 
rages more cruel than even the bloodshed of Alva. 
Dragoons were quartered on Protestant families, wo- 
men were flung from their sick-beds into the streets, 
children were torn from their mothers’ arms to be 
brought up in Catholicism, ministers were sent to the 
galleys. In spite of the royal edicts which forbade 
even flight to the victims of these horrible atrocities, 
a hundred thousand Protestants fled over the borders, 
and Holland, Switzerland, the Palatinate, were filled 
with French exiles. Thousands found refuge in 
England, and their industry established in the fields 
east of London the silk trade of Spitalfields, 

1291. But while Englishmen were looking with 
horror on these events in France, James was taking 
advantage of the position in which, as he believed, 
they placed him. The news of the revocation drew 
from James expressions of delight. The rapid in- 
crease of the conversions to Catholicism which fol- 
lowed on the ‘‘ dragonnades,” raised in him hopes of 
as general an apostasy in his own dominions. His 
tone took a new haughtiness and decision. He ad- 
mitted more Catholic officers into his fresh regiments. 
He dismissed Halifax from the privy council on his 
refusal to consent to a plan for repealing the test act. 
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He met the parliament on its reassembling in No- 
vember with-a haughty declaration that, whether le- 
gal or no, his grant of commissions to Catholics must 
not be questioned, and with a demand of supplies for 
his new troops. Loyal as was the temper of the 
houses, their alarm for the church, their dread of a 
standing army, was yet stronger than their loyalty. 
The commons, by the majority of a single vote, de- 
ferred the grant of supplies till grievances were re- 
dressed, and demanded in their address the recall of 
the illegal commissions oa the ground that the con- 
tinuance of the Catholic officers in their posts ‘‘ may 
be taken to be a dispensing with that law without 
act of parliament.” The lords tcok a bolder tone; 
and the protests of the bishops against any infringe- 
ment of the test act, expressed by Bishop Compton 
of London, was backed by the eloquence of Halifax. 
Their desire for conciliation, indeed, was shown in 
an offer to confirm the existing officers in their posts 
by an of parliament, and even to allow fresh nomi- 
nations of Catholics by the king under the same 
security. But James had no wish for such a com- 
promise, and the houses were at once prorogued. 
1292. The king resolved to obtain from the judges 
what he could not obtain from parliament. He re- 
modeled the bench by dismissing four judges who 
refused to Jend themselves to his plans; and in the 
June of 1686 their successors decided in the case of 
Sir Edward Hales, a Catholic officer in the army, that 
a royal dispensation could be pleaded in bar of the 
test act. The principle laid down by the judges, 
“that it is a privilege inseparably connected with the 
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sovereignty of the king to dispense with penal laws, 
and that according to his own judgment,” was ap- 
plied by James with a reckless impatience of all 
decency and self-restraint. Catholics were admitted 
into civil and military offices without stint, and four 
Catholic peers were sworn as members of the privy 
council, The laws which forbade the presence of 
Catholic priests in the realm, or the open exercise of 
Catholic worship, were set at naught. A gorgeous 
chapel was opened in the palace of St. James for the 
use of the king. Carmelites, Benedictines, Francis- 
cans, appeared in their religious garb in the streets of 
London, and the Jesuits set up a crowded school in 
the Savoy. The quick growth of discontent at these 
acts would have startled a wiser man into prudence, — 
but James prided himself on an obstinacy which 
never gave way; and a riot which took place on the 
opening of a Catholic chapel in the city, was followed 
by the establishment of a camp of 18,000 men at 
Hounslow to overawe the capital. 

1293. The course which James intended to follow 
in England was shown, indeed, by the course he was 
following in the sister kingdoms. In Scotland he 
acted as a pure despot. At the close of Charles’s 
reign, the extreme covenanters, or ‘‘ wild whigs,” of 
the western shires had formally renounced their al 
legiance to a ‘‘prelatical” king. A smoldering re- 
volt spread over the country that was only held in 
check by the merciless cruelties with which the royal 
troops avenged the ‘‘ rabbling of priests” and the out- 
rages committed by the whigs on the more prominent 
persecutors. Such a revolt threw strength into the 
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hands of the government by rallying to its side all 
who were bent on public order, and this strength was 
doubled by the landing and failure of Argyle. The 
Scotch parliament granted excise and customs not to 
the king only, but to his successors, while it con- 
firmed the acts which established religious conform- 
ity. But James was far from being satisfied with a 
loyaity which made no concession to the ‘‘ king’s 
religion.” He placed the government of Scotland in 
the hands of two lords, Melfort and Perth, who had 
embraced his own faith, and put a Catholic in com- 
mand of the castle of Edinburgh. The drift of these 
measures was soon seen. The Scotch parliament had 
as yet been the mere creature of the crown; but, ser- 
vile as were its members, there was a point at which 
their servility stopped. When James boldly required 
them to legalize the toleration of Catholics, they re- 
fused to pass such an act. It was in vain that the 
king tempted them to consent by the offer of a free 
trade with England. ‘‘ Shall we sell our God?” was 
the indignant reply. James at once ordered the 
Scotch judges to treat all laws against Catholics as 
null and void, and his orders were obeyed. In Ire- 
land his policy threw off even the disguise of law. 
Catholics were admitted by the king’s command to 
the council and to civil offices. A Catholic, Lord 
Tyrconnell, was put at the head of the army, and set 
instantly about its reorganization by cashiering Prot- 
estant officers and by admitting 2000 Catholic natives 
into its ranks. 

1294. Meanwhile in England James was passing 
from the mere attempt to secure freedom for his fel- 
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low-religionists to a bold and systematic attack upon 
the church. He had at the outset of his reign for- 
bidden the clergy to preach against ‘‘ the king’s re- 
ligion;” and ordered the bishops to act upon this pro- 
hibition. But no steps were taken by them to carry 
out this order; and the pulpits of the capital soon 
rang with controversial sermons. For such a sermon 
James now called on Compton, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, to suspend Dr. Sharp, the rector of St. Giles’ 
in-the-Fields. Compton answered that as judge he 
was ready to examine into the case if brought before 
him according to law. To James the matter was not 
one of law, but of prerogative. He regarded his ec- 
clesiastical supremacy as a weapon providentially 
left to him for undoing the work which it had enabled 
his predecessors to do. Under Henry and Elizabeth 
it had been used to turn the church of England from 
Catholic to Protestant. Under James it might be 
used to turn the church back again from Protestant 
to Catholic. The high commission, indeed, which 
had enforced this supremacy had been declared il- 
legal by an act of the Long Parliament, and this act 
had been confirmed by the parliament of the restora- 
tion. But it was thought possible to evade this act, 
by omitting from the instructions on which the com- 
mission acted, the extraordinary powers and jurisdic- 
tions by which its predecessors had given offense. 
With this reserve, seven commissioners were appoint- 
ed in the summer of 1686 for the government of the 
church, with the chancellor, Lord Jeffreys, at their 
head. The first blow of the commission was at the 
Bishop of London, whose refusal to suspend Sharp 
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was punished by his own suspension. But the pres- 
sure of the commission only drove the clergy to a 
bolder defiance of the royal will. The legality of the 
commisson and of its proceedings was denied. Not 
even the pope, it was said, had claimed such rights 
over the conduct and jurisdiction of English bishops 
as were claimed by the king. The prohibition of at- 
tacks on the ‘‘king’s religion” was set at naught. 
Sermons against superstition were preached from 
every pulpit; and the two most famous divines of 
the day, Tillotson and Stillingfleet, put themselves at 
the head of a host of controversialists, who scattered 
pamphlets and tracts from every printing-press. 
1295. It was in vain that the bulk of the Catholic 
gentry stood aloof and predicted the inevitable reac- 
tion which the king’s course must bring about, or 
that Rome itself counseled greater moderation. 
James was infatuated with what seemed to be the 
success of his enterprises. He looked on the oppo- 
sition he experienced as due to the influence of the 
high-church tories who had remained in power since 
the reaction of 1681, and these he determined ‘‘ to 
chastise.” The Duke of Queensberry, the leader of 
this party in Scotland, was driven from office. Tyr- 
connell, as we have seen, was placed as a check on 
Ormond in Ireland. In England James resolved to 
show’ the world that even the closest ties of blood 
were as nothing to him if they conflicted with the 
demands of his faith. His earlier marriage with 
Anne Hyde, the daughter of Clarendon, bound both 
the chancellor’s sons to his fortunes; and on his ac- 
cession he had sent his elder brother-in-law, Edward 
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Earl of Clarendon, as lord-lieutenant to Ireland, and 
raised the younger, Laurence Earl of Rochester, who 
had long been a minister under Charles the Second, 
to the post of lord treasurer. But the sons of Hyde 
were as stanch to the old cavalier doctrines of church 
and state as Hyde himself. Rochester, therefore, 
was told in the opening of 1687 that the king could 
not safely intrust so great a charge to any one who 
did not share his sentiments on religion, and on his 
refusal to abandon his faith he was deprived of the 
white staff. His brother Clarendon shared his fall. 
A Catholic, Lord Bellasys, became first lord of the 
treasury, which was again put into commission after 
Rochester’s removal; and another Catholic, Lord 
Arundel, became lord privy seal; while Father 
Petre, a Jesuit, was called to the privy council. ' 

1296. The dismissal of Rochester sprang mainly 
from a belief that, with such a minister, James 
would fail to procure from the parliament that free- 
dom for Catholics which he was bent on establish- 
ing. It was, in fact, a declaration that on this mat- 
ter none in the king’s service must oppose the king’s 
will, and it was followed up by the dismissal of one 
official after another who refused to aid in the repeal 
of the test act. But acts like these were of no avail 
against the steady growth of resistance. If the great 
tory nobles were stanch for the crown, they were as 
resolute Englishmen in their hatred of mere tyranny 
as the whigs themselves. James gave the Duke of 
Norfolk the sword of state to carry before him as he 
went to mass. The duke stopped at the chapel door 
‘*Your father would have gone further,” said the 
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king. ‘‘ Your majesty’s father was the better man,” 
replied the duke, ‘‘and he would not have gone so 
far.” The young Duke of Somerset was ordered to 
introduce into the presence-chamber the papal nun. 
cio, who was now received in state at Windsor in 
the teeth of a statute which forbid diplomatic rela- 
tions with Rome. ‘‘I am advised,” Somerset an- 
swered, ‘‘that I cannot obey your majesty without 
breaking the law.” ‘‘Do you not know that I am 
above the law?” James asked angrily. ‘‘ Your 
majesty may be, but Iam not,” retorted the duke. 
He was dismissed from his post, but the spirit of 
resistance spread fast. In spite of the king’s letters 
the governors of the Charter House, who numbered 
among them some of the greatest English nobles, 
refused to admit a Catholic to the benefits of the 
foundation. The most devoted loyalists began to 
murmur when James demanded apostasy as a proof 
of their loyalty. 

1297. He had, in fact, to abandon at last all hope 
of bringing the church or the tories over to his will, 
and in the spring of 1687 he turned, as Charles had 
turned, to the non-conformists. He published in 
April a declaration of indulgence which suspended 
the operation of the penal laws against non-conform- 
ists and Catholics alike, and of every act which im- 
posed a test as a qualification for office in church or 
state. A hope was expressed that this measure 
would be sanctioned by parliament when it was suf- 
fared to reassemble. The temptation to accept the 
indulgence was great, for since the fall of Shaftes- 
bury persecution had fallen heavily on the Protestant 
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dissidents, and we can hardly wonder that the non- 
conformists wavered for a time or that numerous 
addresses of thanks were presented to James. But 
the great body of them, and all the more venerable 
names among them, remained true to the cause of 
freedom. Baxter, Howe, and Bunyan all refused 
ap indulgence which could only be purchased by the 
violent overthrow of the law. It was plain that the 
only mode of actually securing the end which James 
had in view was to procure a repeal of the test act 
from parliament itself. It was to this that the king’s 
dismissal of Rochester and other ministerial changes 
had been directed; but James found that the temper 
of the existing houses, so far as he could test it, re- 
mained absolutely opposed to his project. In July, 
therefore, he dissolved the parliament, and sum- 
moned a new one. In spite of the support he might 
expect from the non-conformists in the elections, he 
knew that no free parliament could be brought to . 
consent to the repeal. The lords, indeed, could be 
swamped by lavish creations of new peers. ‘‘ Your 
troop of horse,” Lord Sunderland told Churchill, 
‘‘shall be called up into the house of lords.” But it 
was a harder matter to secure a compliant house of 
commons. No effort, however, was spared. The 
lord-lieutenants were directed to bring about such a 
‘‘regulation” of the governing body in boroughs as 
would insure the return of candidates pledged to the 
repeal of the test, and to question every magistrate 
in their county as to his vote. Half of them at once 
refused to comply, and a string of great nobles—the 
Earls of Oxford, Shrewsbury, Dorset, Derby, Pem- 
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broke, Rutland, Abergavenny, Thanet, Northamp- 
ton, and Abingdon—were dismissed from their lord- 
lieutenancies. The justices when questioned ‘simply 
replied that they would vote according to their con: 
sciences, and send members to parliament who 
would protect the Protestant religion. After re- 
peated ‘‘regulations” it was found impossible to form 
a corporate body which would return representatives 
willing to comply with the royal will. All thought 
of a parliament had to be abandoned; and even the 
most bigoted courtiers counseled moderation at this 
proof of the stubborn opposition which James must 
prepare to encounter from the peers, the gentry, and 
the trading classes. 

1298. Estranged as he was from the whole body 
of the nobles and gentry, it remained for James to 
force the clergy also into an attitude of resistance, 
Even the tyranny of the commission had failed to 
drive into open opposition men who had been preach. 
ing Sunday after Sunday the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience to the worst of kings. But James, who had 
now finaily abandoned all hope of winning the aid 
of the church in his project, cared little for passive 
obedience. He looked on the refusal of the clergy 
to support his plans as freeing him from the pledge 
he had given to maintain the church as established 
by law; and he resolved to attack it in the great in- 
stitutions which had till now been its strongholds. 
To secure the universities for Catholicism was to 
seize the only training-schools which ‘the English 
clergy possessed, as well as the only centers of 
higher education which existed for the English 
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gentry. It was on such a seizure, however, that 
James’s mind was set. Little, indeed, was done 
with Cambridge. A Benedictine monk, who pre- 
sented himself, with royal letters recommending him 
for the degree of a master of arts, was rejected on 
his refusal to sign the articles; and the vice-chancel- 
lor was summoned before the privy council and pun- 
ished for his rejection by deprivation from office. 
But a violent and obstinate attack was directed 
against Oxford. The master of University college, 
Obadiah Walker, who declared himself a Catholic 
convert, was authorized to retain his post in defiance 
of the law. A Roman Catholic named Massey was 
presented by the crown to the deanery of Christ 
Church. Magdalen was the wealthiest college in the 
university; and James, in 1687, recommended one 
Farmer, a Catholic of infamous life, and not even 
qualified by statute for the office, to its vacant head- 
ship. The Fellows remonstrated, and on the rejec- 
tion of their remonstrance chose Hough, one of their 
own number, as their president. The ecclesiastical 
commission declared the election void; and James, 
shamed out of his first candidate, reeommended a 
second, Parker, Bishop of Oxford, a Catholic in 
heart and the meanest of his courtiers. The Fel- 
lows, however, pleaded that Hough was already 
chosen, and they held stubbornly to their legal head. 
It was in vain that the king visited Oxford, sum- 
moned them to his presence, and rated them as they 
knelt before him like school-boys. ‘‘I am king,” 
he said: ‘I will be obeyed! Go to your chapel this 
instant, and elect the bishop! Let those who refuse 
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look to it, for they shall feel the whole weight of 
my hand!” It was seen that to give Magdalen as 
well as Christ Church into Catholic hands was to 
turn Oxford into a Catholic seminary, and the king’s 
threats were disregarded. But they were soon car- 
ried out. A special commission visited the universi- 
ty, pronounced Hough an intruder, set aside his 
appeal to the law, burst open the door of his presi- 
dent’s house to install Parker in his place, and on 
their refusal to submit deprived the Fellows of their 
fellowships. The expulsion of the Fellows was fol- 
lowed on a like refusal by that of the demies. 
Parker, who died immediately after his installation, 
was succeeded by a Roman Catholic bishop én parti- 
bus, named Bonaventure Gifford, and twelve Roman 
Catholics were admitted to fellowships in a single 
day. 

1299. With peers, gentry, and clergy in dogged 
opposition, the scheme of wresting a repeal of the 
test act from a new parliament became impractica- 
ble, and without this—as James well knew—his sys- 
tem of indulgence, even if he was able to maintain 
it so long, must end with his death and the acces- 
sion of a Protestant sovereign. It was to provide 
against such a defeat of his designs that he stooped 
to ask the aid of William of Orange. Ever since his 
accession, William had followed his father-in-law’s 
courses with a growing anxiety. For while Eng- 
land was seething with the madness of the popish 
plot and of the royalist reaction, the great European 
struggle, which occupied the whole mind of the 
prince, had been drawing nearer and nearer. The 
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patience of Germany, indeed, was worn out by the 
ceaseless aggressions of Louis, and in 1686 its princes 
had bound themselves at Augsburg to resist all fur- 
ther encroachments on the part of France. From 
that moment war became inevitable, and in such a 
war William had always held that the aid of Eng- 
land was essential to success. But his efforts to in- 
sure English aid had utterly failed. James, as Wil- 
liam soon came to know, had renewed his brother’s 
secret treaty with France; and even had this been 
otherwise, his quarrel] with his people would of itself 
have prevented him from giving any aid in a strug- 
gle abroad, The prince could only silently look 
on, with a desperate hope that James might yet 
be brought to a nobler policy. He refused all en- 
couragement to the leading malcontents, who were 
already calling on him to interfere in arms. On the 
other hand, he declined to support the king in his 
schemes for the abolition of the test. If he still 
cherished hopes of bringing about a peace between 
the king and people which might enable him to 
enlist England in the grand alliance, they vanished 
in 1687 before the declaration of indulgence. It was 
lat this moment, at the end of May, that James called 
on him and Mary to declare themselves in favor of 
the abolition of the penal laws and of the test. 
“‘Conscience, honor, and good policy,” wrote James, 
“bind me to procure safety for the Catholics. I 
cannot leave those who have remained faithful to 
the old and true religion subject to the oppression 
under which the laws place them.” 

1800. But simultaneously with the king’s appeal, 
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letters of great import reached the prince from the 
leading nobles. Some, like the Hydes, simply as- 
sured him of their friendship. The Bishop of Lon- 
don added assuranccs of support. Others, like Dev- 
onshire, Nottingham, and Shrewsbury, cautiously or 
openly warned the prince against compliance with 
the king’s demand. Lord Churchill announced the 
resolve of Mary’s sister Anne to stand in any case by 
the cause of Protestantism. Danby, the leading 
representative of the great tory party, told the Dutch 
ambassador plainly to warn William that if James 
was suffered to pursue his present course, and, above 
all, to gain control over the parliament, he would 
leave the Catholic party strong enough at his death 
to threaten Mary’s succession. The letters dictated 
William’s answer. Noone, he truly protested, loathed 
religious persecution more than he himself did, but 
in relaxing political disabilities, James called on him 
to countenance an attack on his own religion. “TI 
zannot,” he ended, ‘‘concur in what your majesty 
desires of me.” William’s refusal was justified, as 
we have seen, by the result of the efforts to assemble 
a parliament favorable to the repeal of the test. The 
wholesale dismissal of justices and lord-lieutenants 
through the summer of 1687 failed to shake the re- 
solve of the counties. The ‘‘regulation” of their 
corporations by the displacing of their older mem- 
bers and the substitution of non-conformists did lit- 
tle to gain the towns. The year 1688, indeed, had 
hardly opened when it was found necessary to ad- 
journ the elections which had been fixed for Febru- 
ary, and to make a fresh attempt to win a warmer 
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support from the residents and from the country. 
For James clung with a desperate tenacity to the 
hope of finding a compliant parliament. He knew, 
what was yet unknown to the world, the fact that 
his queen was with child. The birth of an heir 
would meet the danger which he looked for from the 
succession of William and Mary. But James was 
past middle life, and his death would leave his boy 
at the mercy of a regency which could hardly fail to 
be composed of men who would undo the king’s 
work, and even bring up the young sovereign as a 
Protestant. His own security, ashe thought, against 
such a course lay in the building up a strong Catholic 
party, in placing Catholics in the high offices of state, 
and in providing against their expulsion from these 
at his death by a repeal of the test. But such a re- 
peal could only be won from parliament; and hope- 
less as the effort seemed, James pressed doggedly 
on in his attempt to secure houses who would carry 
out his will. 

1301. The renewed declaration of indulgence which 
he issued in April, 1688, was not only intended to 
win the non-conformists by fresh assurances of the 
king’s sincerity, it was an appeal to the nation at 
large. At its close he promised tosummon a parlia- 
ment in November, and he called on the electors to 
choose such members as would bring to a successful 
end the policy he had begun. His resolve, he said, 
was to make merit the one qualification for office 
and to establish universal liberty of conscience for 
all future time. It was in this character of a royal 
appeal that he ordered every clergyman to read the 
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declaration during divine service on two successive 
Sundays. Little time was given for deliberation; 
but little time was needed. The clergy refused al- 
most to a man to be the instruments of their own 
humiliation. The declaration was read in only four 
of the London churches, and in these the congrega- 
tion flocked out of church at the first words of it. 
Nearly all the country parsons refused to obey the 
* royal orders, and the bishops went with the rest cf 
the clergy. A few days before the appointed Sun- 
day Archbishop Sancroft called his suffragans to- 
gether, and the six who were able to appear at Lam- 
beth signed a temperate protest to the king in which 
they declined to publish an illegal declaration. ‘‘It 
is a standard of rebellion,” James exclaimed, as the 
primate presented the paper; and the resistance of 
the clergy was no sooner announced to him than he 
determined to wreak his vengeance on the prelates 
who had signed the protest. He ordered the eccle- 
siastical commissioners to deprive them of their sees; 
but in this matter even the commissioners shrank 
from obeying him. The chancellor, Lord Jeffreys, 
advised a prosecution for libel as an easier mode of 
punishment; and the bishops, who refused to give 
bail, were committed on this charge to the Tower. 
They passed to their prison amid the shouts of a 
great multitude; the sentinels knelt for their bless- 
ing as they entered its gates, and the soldiers of the 
garrison drank their healths. So threatening was 
the temper of the nation that his ministers pressed 
James to give way. But his obstinacy grew with 
the danger. ‘‘ Indulgence,” he said, ‘‘ruined my 
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father;”’ and on the 29th of June the bishops ap- 
peared as criminals at the bar of the king’s bench. 
The jury had been packed, the judges were mere 
tools of the crown; but judges and jury were alike 
overawed by the indignation of the people at large. 
No sooner had the foreman of the jury uttered the 
words ‘‘Not guilty” than a roar of applause burst 
from the crowd and horsemen spurred along every 
road to carry over the country the news of the ac- 
quittal. 

1302. James was at Hounslow when the news of 
the verdict reached him, and as he rode from the 
camp he heard a great shout behind him. ‘‘ What 
is that?” he asked. ‘‘It is nothing,” was the reply; 
‘‘only the soldiers are glad the bishops are acquit- 
ted!” ‘‘Do you call that nothing?” grumbled the 
king. The shout told him that he stood utterly 
alone in his realm. The peerage, the gentry, the 
bishops, the clergy, the universities, every lawyer, 
every trader, every farmer, stood aloof from him. 
And now his very soldiers forsook him. The 
most devoted Catholics pressed him to give way. 
But to give way was to reverse every act he had 
done since his accession and to change the whole 
nature of his government. All show of legal rule 
had disappeared. Sheriffs, mayors, magistrates, ap- 
pointed by the crown in defiance of a parliamentary 
statute, were no real officers in the eye of the law. 
Even if the houses were summoned, members re- 
turned by officers such as these could form no legal 
parliament. Hardly a minister of the crown or'a 
privy councilor exercised any lawful authority. 
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James had brought things to such a pass that the 
restoration of legal government meant the absolute 
reversal of every act he had done, But he was in 
no mood to reverse his acts. His temper was only 
spurred to amore dogged obstinacy by danger and 
remonstrance. ‘‘I will lose all,” he said to the 
Spanish ambassador who counseled moderation— 
“‘T will lose all or win all.” He broke up the camp 
at Hounslow and dispersed its troops in distant can- 
tonments. He dismissed the two judges who had 
favored the acquittal of the bishops. He ordered 
the chancellor of each diocese to report the names of 
the clergy who had not read the declaration of in- 
dulgence. But his will broke fruitlessly against 
a sullen resistance which met him on every side. Not 
a chancellor madea return to the commissioners, and 
the commissioners were cowed into inaction by the 
temper of the nation. When the judges who had 
displayed their servility to the crown went on circuit 
the gentry refused to meet them, A yet fiercer irri- 
tation was’ kindled by the king’s resolve to supply 
the place of the English troops whose temper proved 
unserviceabie for his purposes by drafts from the 
Catholic army which Tyrconnell had raised in Ire 
land. Even the Roman Catholic peers at the coun- 
cil table protested against this measure; and six 
officers in a single regiment laid down their commis- 
sions rather than enroll the Irish recruits among 
their men. The ballad of ‘‘ Lillibullero,” a scurril- 
ous attack on the Irish recruits, was sung from one 
end of England to the other. 

1308. Wide, however, as the dissatisfaction un- 
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doubtedly was, the position of James seemed fairly 
secure. He counted on the aid of France. His 
army, whatever signs of discontent it might show, 
was still a formidable force of 20,000 men. Scot- 
land, disheartened by the failure of Argyle’s rising, 
could give no such help as it gave to the Long Par- 
liament. Ireland, on the other hand, was ready to 
throw a Catholic army in the king’s support on the 
western coast. It was doubtful, too, if in England 
itself disaffection would turn into actual revolt. 
The bloody assize had left its terror on the whigs. 
The tories and churchmen, angered as they were, 
were still hampered by their horror of rebellion and 
their doctrine of non-resistance. Above all, the 
eyes of the nation rested on William and Mary. 
James was past ‘middle age, and afew years must 
bring a Protestant successor and restore the reign of 
law. But, in the midst of the struggle with the 
church, it was announced that the queen was again 
with child. The news was received with general 
unbelief, for five years had passed since the last 
pregnancy of Mary of Modena, and the unbelief 
passed into a general expectation of some imposture 
as men watched the joy of the Catholics and their 
confident prophecies that the child would be a boy. 
But, truth or imposture, it was plain that the appear- 
ance of a Prince of Wales must bring on a crisis. If 
the child turned out a boy, and, as was certain, was 
brought up a Catholic, the highest tory had to re- 
solve at last whether the tyranny under which Eng- 
land lay should go on forever. The hesitation, of 
the country was at an end. Danby, loyal above all 
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to the church and firm in his hatred of subservience 
to France, answered for the tories. Compton an- 
swered for the high churchmen, goaded at last into 
rebellion by the declaration of indulgence. The 
Earl of Devonshire, the Lord Cavendish of the ex- 
clusion struggle, answered for the non-conformists, 
who were satisfied with William’s promise to pro- 
cure them toleration, as well as for the general body 
of the whigs. The announcement of the boy’s birth 
on the 20th of June was followed ten days after by 
a formal invitation to William to intervene in arms 
for the restoration of English liberty and the pro- 
tection of the Protestant religion. The invitation 
was signed by Danby, Devonshire, and Compton, 
the representatives of the great parties whose long 
fight was hushed at last by a common danger, by 
two recent converts from the Catholic faith, the Earl 
of Shrewsbury and Lord Lumley, by Edward the 
cousin of Lord Russell, and by Henry the brother of 
Algernon Sidney. It was carried to the Hague by 
Herbert, the most popular of English seamen, who 
had been deprived of his command for a refusal to 
vote against the test. 

1304. The invitation called on the Prince of Orange 
to land with an army strong enough to justify those 
who signed it in rising in arms. An outbreak of re- 
volt was, in fact, inevitable, and either its success or 
defeat must be equally fatal to William should he 
refuse to put himself at its head. If the rebels were 
victorious, their resentment at his desertion of their 
cause in the hour of need would make Mary’s suc- 
cession impossible and probably bring about the 
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establishment of a commonwealth. On the othez 
hand, the victory of the king would not only ruin 
English freedom and English Protestantism, but 
fling the whole weight of England in the contest for 
the liberties of Europe which was now about to open 
into the scale of France. From the opening of 1688 
the signs of a mutual understanding between the 
English court and the French had been unmistak- 
able. James had declared himself on the side of 
Louis in the negotiations with the empire which fol- 
lowed on the treaty of Augsburg. He had backed 
Sweden in its threats of war against the Dutch. At 
the instigation of France he had recalled the English 
and Scotch troops in the service of the states. He 
had received supplies from Louis to send an English 
fleet to the coast of Holland; and was at this mo- 
ment supporting at Rome the French side in a quar- 
rel over the electorate of Cologne, a quarrel which 
rendered war inevitable. It was certain, therefore, 
that success at home would secure James’s aid to 
France in the struggle abroad. 

1805. It was this, above all, which decided the 
action of the prince, for the ruling passion in Wil- 
liam’s heart was the longing to free Europe from the 
supremacy of France. It was this, too, which made 
his enterprise possible, for nothing but a sense of 
their own danger would have forced his opponents 
in Holland itself to assent to his expedition. Their 
assent, however, once gained, William strained all 
his resources as admiral and captain-general to gather 
a fleet and a sufficient force under pretext of defense 
against the English fleet which now appeared in the 
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channel, while Brandenburg promised to supply the 
place of the Dutch forces during their absence in Eng- 
land by lending the states 9000 men. As soon as the 
news of these preparations reached England, noble 
after noble made their way to the Hague. The Earl 
of Shrewsbury brought £2000 toward the expenses of 
the expedition. Edward Russell, the representative 
of the whig Earl of Bedford, was followed by the 
representatives of great tory houses, by the sons of the 
Marquis of Winchester, of Lord Danby, of Lord 
Peterborough, and by Lord Macclesfield, a well- 
known high churchman. At home the Earls of 
Danby and Devonshire prepared silently with Lord 
Lumley for a rising in the north. In spite of the 
profound secrecy with which all was conducted, 
the keen instinct of Sunderland, who had stooped to 
purchase continuance in office at the price of a secret 
apostasy to Catholicism, detected the preparations 
of William; and the sense that his master’s ruin was 
at hand encouraged him to tell every secret of James 
on the promise of a pardon for the crimes to which 
he had lent himself. James alone remained stub- 
born and insensate as of old. He had no fear of a 
revolt unaided by the Prince of Orange, and he be- 
lieved that the threat of a French attack on Holland 
itself would render William’s departure impossible. 
At the opening of September, indeed, Louis declared 
himself aware of the meaning of the Dutch arma- 
ments, and warned the states that he should look on 
an attack upon James as a war upon himself. 

1306. Fortunately for William, so open an an- 
nouncement of the union between England and 
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France suited ill with the plans of James. He still 
looked forward to the coming parliament, and the 
knowledge of a league with France was certain to 
make any parliament reluctant to admit Catholics to 
a share in political life. James, therefore, roughly 
disavowed the act of Louis, and William was able 
to continue his preparations. But, even had no such 
disavowal come, the threat of Louis would have re- 
mained an empty one. In spite of the counsel of 
Louvois, he looked on an invasion of Holland as 
likely to serve English interests rather than French, 
and resolved to open the war by a campaign on the 
Rhine. In September his troops marched eastward, 
and the Dutch at once felt themselves secure. The 
states-general gave their public sanction to William’s 
project, and the armament he had prepared gathered 
rapidly in the Scheldt. The news of war and of the 
diversion of the French forces to Germany no sooner 
reached England than the king passed from obstinacy 
topanic. By drafts from Scotland and Ireland he had 
mustered 40,000 men, but the temper of the troops 
robbed him of all trust in them. Help from France 
was now out of the question. There was nothing for 
it but to fall back, as Sunderland had for some time 
been advising him to fall back, on the older policy 
of a union with the tory party and the party of the 
church; and to win assent for his plans from the 
coming parliament by an abandonment of his recent 
acts. But the haste and completeness with which 
James reversed his whole course forbade any belief 
in his sincerity. He personally appealed for sup- 
port to the bishops. He dissolved the ecclesiastical 
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commission. He replaced the magistrates he had 
driven from office. He restored their franchises to 
the towns. The chancellor carried back the charter 
of London in state into the city. The Bishop of 
Winchester was sent to replace the expelled Fellows 
of Magdalen. Catholic chapels and Jesuit schools 
were ordered to be closed. 

1307. Sunderland pressed for the instant calling of 
a parliament. But it was still plain that any parlia- 
ment would as yet be eager for war with France, 
and would probably call on the king to put the 
Prince of Orange at the head of his army in sucha 
war. To James, therefore, Sunderland’s counsel 
seemed treachery, the issue of a secret design with 
William to place him helpless in the prince’s hands, 
and, above all, to imperil the succession of his boy, 
whose birth William had now been brought by ad- 
vice from the English lords to regard as an impos- 
ture. He again, therefore, fell back on France, 
which made new advances to him in the hope of 
meeting this fresh danger of an attack from England; 
and in the end of October he dismissed Sunderland 
from office. But Sunderland had hardly left White- 
hall when the declaration of the Prince of Orange 
reached England. It demanded the removal of 
grievances and the calling of a free parliament, 
which should establish English freedom and religion 
on a secure basis. It promised toleration to Protes- 
tant non-conformists and freedom of conscience to 
Catholics. It left the question of the legitimacy of 
the Prince of Wales and the settlement of the suc- 
cession to parliament. James was wounded, above 
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all, by the doubts thrown on the birth of a prince; 
and he produced proofs of the birth before the peers 
who were in London. But the proofs came too late. 
Detained by ill winds, beaten back on its first ven- 
ture by a violent storm, William’s fleet of 600 trans- 
ports, escorted by fifty men-of-war, anchored on the 
5th of November in Torbay; and his army, 13,000 
strong, entered Exeter amid the shouts of its citizens. 
Gieat pains had been taken to strip from William’s 
army the appearance of a foreign force, which might 
have stirred English feeling to resistance. The core 
of it consisted of the English and Scotch regiments 
which had remained in the service of the states in 
spite of their recall by the king. Its foreign divis- 
ions were representatives of the whole Protestant 
world. With the Dutchmen were Brandenburgers 
and Swedes, and the most brilliant corps in the 
whole army was composed of French refugees. 

1308. The landing seemed at first a failure. The 
country remained quiet. William’s coming had been 
unexpected in the west, and no great land-owner 
joined his forces. Though the king’s fleet had failed 
to intercept the expedition, it closed in from the 
channel to prevent William’s escape as soon as he 
had landed, while the king’s army moved rapidly to 
encounter him in the field. But the pause was one 
of momentary surprise. Before a week had passed 
the nobles and squires of the west flocked to Wil- 
liam’s camp, and the adhesion of Plymouth secured 
his rear. The call of the king’s forces to face the 
prince in the south no sooner freed the northern 
parts of England from their presence than the insur- 
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rection broke out. ‘Scotland threw off the royal 
rule. Danby, dashing at the head of a hundred 
horsemen into York, gave the signal for a rising. 
The York militia met his appeal with shouts of ‘A 
free parliament and the Protestant religion;” peers 
and gentry flocked to his standard; and a march on 
Nottingham united his forces to those under Devon- 
shire, who had mustered at Derby the great lords of 
the midland and eastern counties. Everywhere the 
revolt was triumphant. The garrison of Hull de- 
‘clared for a free parliament. The Duke of Norfolk 
appeared at the head of 300 gentlemen in the mar- 
ket-place of Norwich. At Oxford, townsmen and 
gownsmen greeted Lord Lovelace and the forces 
he led with uproarious welcome. Bristol threw 
open its gates to the Prince of Orange, who advanced 
steadily on Salisbury, where James had assembled 
his forces. 

1209. But the king’s army, broken by disseusions 
and mutual suspicions among its leaders, shrank 
from an engagement and fell back in disorder at his 
approach. Its retreat was the signal for a general 
abandonment of the royal cause. .The desertion of 
Lord Churchill, who had from the first made his 
support conditional on the calling of a parliament, a 
step which the king still hesitated to take, was fol- 
lowed by that of so many other officers that James 
abandoned the struggle in despair. He fled to Lon- 
don to hear that his daughter Anne had left St. 
James’s to join Danby at Nottingham. ‘God help 
me,”’ cried the wretched father, “for my own chil- 
dren have forsaken me!’2 His spirit was utterly 
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broken by the sudden crash; and though he had 
promised to call the houses together, and dispatched 
commissioners to Hungerford to treat with William 
on the terms of a free parliament, in his heart he 
had resolved on flight. Parliament, he said to the 
few who still clung to him, would force on him con- 
cessions he could not endure; while flight would 
enable him to return and regain his throne with the 
assistance of French forces. He only waited, there- 
fore, for news of the escape of his wife and child, 
~on the 10th of December, to make his way to the 
Isle of Sheppey, where a hoy lay ready to carry him 
to France. Some rough fishermen, however, who 
took him for a Jesuit, prevented his escape, and a 
troop of life-guards brought him back in safety to 
London. His return revived the hopes of the tories, 
who, with Clarendon and Rochester at their head, 
100ked on the work of the Prince of Orange as done 
in the overthrow of the king’s design of establishing 
a Catholic despotism, and who trusted that their 
system would be restored by areconciliation of James 
with the tory parliament they expected to be re- 
turned. Halifax, however, though he had long act- 
ed with the tories, was too clear-sighted for hopes, 
such as these. He had taken no part in the invita- 
tion or revolt, but now that the revolution was suc- 
cessful he pressed upon William the impossibility of 
carrying out a new system of government with such 
a sovereign as James. The whigs, who had gone 
beyond hope of forgiveness, backed powerfully these 
arguments; and in spite of the pledges with which 
he had landed, the prince was soon as convinced of 
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their wisdom as the whigs. From this moment it 
was the policy of William and his advisers to further 
a flight which removed their chief difficulty out of 
the way. It would have been hard to depose James 
had he remained, and perilous to keep him prisoner; 
but the entry of the Dutch troops into London, the 
silence of the prince, and an order to leave St. 
James’s, filled the king with fresh terrors, and, taking 
advantage of the means of escape which were almost 
openly placed at his disposal, James a second time 
quitted London and embarked on the 23d of Decem- 
ber, unhindered, for France. 

1310. Before flying, James had burnt most of the 
writs convoking a new parliament, had disbanded 
his army, and destroyed so far as he could all means 
of government. For a few days there was a wild 
burst of panic and outrage in London, but the order- 
ly instinct of the people soon reasserted itself. The 
lords who were at the moment in the capital, pro- 
vided, on their own authority as privy councilors, 
for the more pressing needs of administration, and 
quietly resigned their authority into William’s hands 
on his arrival. The difficulty which arose from the 
absence of any person legally authorized to call par- 
liament together, was got over by convoking the 
house of peers, and forming a second body of all 
members who had sat in the commons in the reign of 
Charles the Second, together with the aldermen and 
common councilors of London. Both bodies re- 
quested William to take on himself the provisional 
government of the kingdom, and to issue circular 
letters inviting the electors of every town and coun- 
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ty to send up representatives to a convention, which 
met on the 22d of January, 1689. In the new con- 
vention both houses were found equally resolved 
against any recall of or negotiation with the fallen 
king. They were united in intrusting a provisional 
authority to the Prince of Orange. But with this 
step their unanimity ended. The whigs, who 
formed a majority in the commons, voted a resolu- 
tion which, illogical and inconsistent as it seemed, 
was well adapted to unite in its favor every element 
of the opposition to James—the churchman who 
was simply scared by his bigotry, the tory who 
doubted the right of a nation to depose its king, the 
whig who held the theory of a contract between 
king and people. They voted that King James, 
‘“‘having endeavored to subvert the constitution of 
this kingdom by breaking the original contract be- 
tween king and people, and by the advice of Jesuits 
and other wicked persons having violated the funda- 
mental laws, and having withdrawn himself out of 
the kingdom, has abdicated the government, and 
that the throne is thereby vacant.” But in the lords, 
where the tories were still in the ascendant, the reso- 
lution was fiercely debated. Archbishop Sancroft, 
with the high tories, held that no crime could bring 
about a forfeiture of the crown, and that James still 
remained king, but that his tyranny had given the 
nation a right to withdraw from him the actual ex- 
ercise of government, and to intrust his functions to 
a regency. The moderate tories under Danby’s 
guidance admitted that James had ceased to be king, 
but denied that the throne could be vacant, and con- 
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tended that from the moment of his abdication the 
sovereignty vested in his daughter Mary. It was in 
vain that the eloquence of Halifax backed the whig 
peers in struggling for the resolution of the com- 
mons as it stood. The plan of a regency was lost by 
a single vote, and Danby’s scheme was adopted by a 
large majority. 

1311. But both the tory courses found a sudden 
obstacle in William. He declined to be regent. He 
had no mind, he said to Danby, to be his wife’s 
gentleman-usher. Mary, on the other hand, refused 
to accept the crown save in conjunction with her 
husband. The two declarations put an end to the 
question, and it was settled that William and Mary 
should be acknowledged as joint sovereigns, but that 
the actual administration should rest with William 
alone. It had been agreed throughout, however, 
that before the throne was filled up the constitu- 
tional liberties of the subject must be secured. A 
parliamentary committee, in which the most active 
member was John Somers, a young lawyer who had 
distinguished himself in the trial of the bishops, and 
who was destined to play a great part in later his- 
tory, drew up a declaration of rights which, after 
some alterations, was adopted by the two houses. 
The declaration recited the misgovernment of James, 
his abdication, and the resolve of the lords and com- 
mons to assert the ancient rights and liberties of 
English subjects. It condemned as illegal his estab- 
lishment of an ecclesiastical commission, and his 
raising of an army without parliamentary sanction. 
It denied the right of any king to suspend or dis- 
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pense with laws, as they had been suspended or 
dispensed with of late, or to exact money save by 
consent of parliament. It asserted for the subject a 
right to petition, to a free choice of representatives 
in parliament, and toa pure and merciful adminis- 
tration of justice. It declared the right of both 
houses to liberty of debate. It demanded securities 
for the free exercise of their religion by all Protest- 
anis, and bound the new sovereign to maintain the 
Protestant religion as well as the laws and liberties 
of the nation. ‘‘We do claim and insist on the 
premises,” ran the declaration, ‘‘as our undoubted 
rights and liberties; encouraged by the declaration 
of his highness the prince, we have confidence that 
he will perfect the deliverance he has begun, and 
will preserve our rights against all further injury.” 
It ended by declaring the Prince and Princess of 
Orange king and queen of England. The declara- 
tion was presented to William and Mary on the 18th 
of February by the two houses in the banqueting 
room at Whitehall, and at the close of its recital 
Halifax, in the name of the estates of the realm, 
prayed them to receive the crown. William ac- 
cepted the offer in his own name and in that of his 
wife, and declared, in a few words, the resolve of 
both to maintain the laws and to govern by advice 
of parliament. 

1312. But William’s eyes were fixed less on Eng. 
land than on Europe. His expedition had had in 
his own eyes a European rather than an English 
aim, and in his acceptance of the crown he had beeh 
moved net so much by personal ambition as by the 
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prospect which offered itself of firmly knitting to- 
gether England and Holland, the two great Protest- 
ant powers whose fleets held the mastery of the sea. 
But the advance from such a union to the formation 
of the European alliance against France on which 
he was bent was a step that still had to be made. 
Already, indeed, his action in England had told de- 
cisively ,on the contest. The blunder of Louis in 
choosing Germany instead of Holland for his point 
of attack, had been all but atoned for by the brilliant 
successes with which he opened the war. The whole 
country west of the Rhine fell at once into his hands; 
his armies made themselves masters of the palatin- 
ate, and penetrated even to Wiirtemberg. The hopes 
of the French king, indeed, had never been higher 
than at the moment when the arrival of James at St. 
Germains dashed all hope to the ground. Louis was 
at once thrown back on a war of defense, and the 
brutal ravages which marked the retreat of his armies 
from the Rhine revealed the bitterness with which 
his pride stooped to the necessity. 

1313. But his reception of James at St. Germains 
as still king of England gave fresh force to William’s 
efforts. It was yet doubtful whether William would 
be able to bring England to a hearty co-operation in 
the struggle against French ambition. But, what- 
ever reluctance there might have been to follow him 
in an attack on France with a view of saving the 
liberties of Europe, the stoutest tory had none in 
following him in such an attack when it meant simply 
self-defense against a French restoration of the Stuart 
king at the cost of English freedom. It was with 
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universal approval that the English government de- 
clared war against Louis. It was soon followed in 
this step by Holland, and the two countries at once 
agreed to stand by one another in their struggle 
against France. But it was more difficult to secure 
the co-operation of the two branches of the house 
of Austria in Germany and Spain, reluctant as 
they were to join the Protestant powers in league 
against a Catholic king. Spain, however, was 
forced by Louis into war, for he aimed at the Nether- 
lands as his especial prey; and the court of Vienna 
at last yielded to the bait held out by Holland of 
a recognition of its claims to the Spanish succes- 
sion. 

1314. The adhesion of these powers in the spring 
of 1689 completed the grand alliance of the European 
powers which William had designed; and the union 
of Savoy with the allies girt France in on every side 
save that of Switzerland with a ring of foes. Louis 
was left without a single ally save the Turk; for 
though the Scandinavian kingdoms stood aloof from 
the confederacy of Europe, their neutrality was un- 
friendly to him. But the energy and quickness of 
movement which sprang from the concentration of 
the power of France in a single hand still left the 
contest an equal one. The empire was slow to 
move; the court of Vienna was distracted with a 
war against the Turks; Spain was all but powerless; 
Holland and England were alone earnest in the 
struggle, and England could as yet give little aid in 
it. One English brigade, indeed, formed from the 
regiments raised by James, joined the Dutch army 
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on the Sambre, and distinguished itself under 
Churchill, who had been rewarded for his treason by 
the title of Earl of Marlborough, in a brisk skirmish 
with the enemy at Walcourt. But for the bulk of 
his forces William had as yet grave work to do at 
home. In England not a sword had been drawn for 
James. In Scotland his tyranny had been yet, 
greater than in England, and, so far as the Lowlands 
went, the fall of his tyranny was as rapid and com- 
plete. No sooner had he called his troops southward 
to meet William’s invasion than Edinburgh rose in re- 
volt. The western peasants were at once up in arms; 
and the Episcopalian clergy, who had been the 
instruments of the Stuart misgovernment ever since 
the restoration, were rabbled and driven from their 
parsonages in every parish. The news of these dis- 
order3 forced William to act, though he was without 
a show of legal authority over Scotland. On the 
advice of the Scotch lords present in Lomion, he 
ventured to summon a convention similar to that 
which had been summoned in England, and on his 
own responsibility to set aside the laws passed by 
the ‘‘drunken parliament” of the restoration which 
excluded Presbyterians from the Scotch parliament. 
This convention resolved that James had forfeited the 
crown by misgovernment, and offered it to William 
and Mary. The offer was accompanied by a claim 
of right framed on the model of the declaration of 
rights to which the two sovereigns had consented in 
England, but closing with a demand for the aboli- 
tion of prelacy. Both crown and claim were accept 
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ed, and the arrival of the Scotch regiments which 
William had brought from Holland gave strength to 
the new government. 

1315. Its strength was to be roughly tested. On 
the revolt of the capital, John Graham of Claver- 
house, whose cruelties in the persecution of the 
western covenanters had been rewarded by high 
command in the Scotch army and by the title of 
Viscount Dundee, withdrew with a few troopers 
trom Edinburgh to the Highlands and appealed to 
the clans. In the Highlands nothing was known of 
English government or misgovernment; all that the 
revolution meant to a highlander was the restoration 
of lands which had been granted them on the earl’s 
attainder; and the zeal of the Macdonalds, the Mac- 
leans, the Camerons, who were as ready to join 
Dundee in fighting the Campbells and the govern- 
ment which upheld them as they had been ready to 
join Montrose in the same cause forty years before, 
was quickened by a reluctance to disgorge their 
spoil. They were soon in arms. William’s Scotch 
regiments under General Mackay were sent to sup- 
press the rising; but as they climbed the pass of Kil- 
liecrankie on the 27th of July, 1689, Dundee charged 
them at the head of 8000 clansmen and swept them 
in headlong rout down the glen. His death in the 
moment of victory broke, however, the only bond 
which held the highlanders together, and in a few 
weeks the host which had spread terror through the 
Lowlands melted helplessly away. In the next 
summer Mackay was able to build the strong post of 
Fort William, in the very heart of the disaffected 
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country, and his offers of money and pardon brought 
about the submission of the clans. 

1816. The work of peace was sullied by an act of 
cruel treachery the memory of which still lingers in 
the minds of men. Sir John Dalrymple, the master 
of Stair, in whose hands the government of Scotland 
at this time mainly rested, had hoped that a refusal 
of the oath of allegiance would give grounds for a 
war of extermination and free Scotland forever 
from its dread of the highlanders. He had provided 
for the expected refusal by orders of a ruthless 
severity. ‘‘ Your troops,” he wrote to the officer in 
command, ‘‘ will destroy entirely the country of 
Lochaber, Lochiel’s lands, Keppoch’s, Glengarry’s, 
and Glencoe’s. Your powers shall be large enough. 
I hope the soldiers will not trouble the government 
with prisoners.” But his hopes were disappointed 
by the readiness with which the clans accepted the 
offers of the government. All submitted in good 
time save Macdonald of Glencoe, whose pride de- 
layed his taking of the oath till six days after the 
latest date fixed by the proclamation. Foiled in his 
larger hopes of destruction, Dalrymple seized eagerly 
on the pretext given by Macdonald, and an order 
‘‘for the extirpation of that sect of robbers” was 
laid before William, and received the royal signature. 
“The work,” wrote the master of Stair to Colonel 
Hamilton, who undertook it, ‘‘must be secret and 
sudden.” The troops were chosen from among the 
Campbells, the deadly foes of the clansmen of Glen- 
coe, and quartered peacefully among the Mac- 
donalds for twelve days, till all suspicion of their 
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errand disappeared. At daybreak on the 18th of 
February, 1692, they fell on their hosts, and in a few 
moments thirty of the clansfolk lay dead on the 
snow. The rest, sheltered by a storm, escaped to 
the mountains, to perish, for the most part, of cold 
and hunger. ‘‘The only thing I regret,” said the 
master of Stair, when the news reached him, ‘‘is 
that any got away.” 

1317. But whatever horror the massacre of Glen- 
coe has roused in later days, few save Dalrymple 
knew of it at the time. The peace of the Highlands 
enabled the work of reorganization to go on quietly 
at Edinburgh. In accepting the claim of right, with 
its repudiation of prelacy, William had in effect 
restored the Presbyterian church, to which nine 
tenths of the Lowland Scotchmen clung, and its 
restoration was accompanied by the revival of the 
Westminster confession as a standard of faith, and 
by the passing of an act which abolished lay patron- 
age. Against the toleration act which the king pro- 
posed the Scotch parliament stood firm. But though 
the measure failed, the king was as firm in his pur- 
pose as the parliament. So long as he reigned, Wil- 
liam declared, in memorable words, there should be 
no persecution for conscience’ sake. ‘‘ We never 
could be of that mind that violence was suited to 
the advancing of true religion, nor do we intend 
that our authority shall ever be a tool to the irregu- 
lar passions of any party.” 

1318. It was not in Scotland, however, but in Ire- 
land, that James and Louis hoped to arrest William’s 
progress. Ireland had long been the object of spe- 
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cial attention on the part of James. In the middle 
of his reign, when his chief aim was to provide 
against the renewed depression of his fellow-relig- 
ionists at his death by any Protestant successor, he 
had resolved (if we may trust the statement of the 
French ambassador) to place Ireland in such a posi- 
tion of independence that she might serve as a 
refuge for his Catholic subjects. It was with a view 
to the success of this design that Lord Clarendon 
was dismissed from the lord-lieutenancy and suc- 
ceeded in the charge of the island by the Catholic 
Earl of Tyrconnell. The new governor, who was 
raised to a dukedom, went roughly to work. Every 
Englishman was turned out of office. Every judge, 
every privy councilor, every mayor and alderman of 
a borough, was required te be a Catholic and an 
Trishman. The Irish army, raised to the number of 
50,000 men and purged of its Protestant soldiers, was 
intrusted to Catholic officers. In a few months the 
English ascendency was overthrown, and the life 
and fortune of the English settlers were at the mercy 
of the natives on whom they had trampled since 
Cromwell’s day. The king’s flight, and the agita- 
tion among the native Irish at the news, spread 
panic, therefore, through the island. Another mas- 
sacre was believed to be at hand, and 1500 Protest- 
ant families, chiefly from the south, fled in terror 
over sea. The Protestants of the north, on the other 
hand, drew together at Enniskillen and London- 
derry, and prepared for self-defense. The outbreak, 
however, was still delayed, and for two months Tyr- 
connell intrigued with William’s government. But 
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his aim was simply to gain time. He was at this 
very moment, indeed, inviting James to return to 
Ireland, and assuring him of his fidelity. To James 
this call promised the aid of an army which would 
enable him to help the Scotch rising and to effect a 
landing in England, while Louis saw in it the means 
of diverting William from giving effectual aid to the 
grand alliance. A staff of French officers, with 
arms, ammunition, and a supply of money, was 
placed, therefore, at the service of the exiled king, 
and the news of his coming no sooner reached Dub- 
Jin, at the opening of 1689, than Tyrconnell threw 
off the mask. A flag was hoisted over Dublin Cas- 
tle with the words embroidered on its folds, ‘‘ Now 
or Never.” The signal called every Catholic to 
arms. The maddened Irishmen flung themselves on 
the plunder which their masters had left, and ina 
few weeks havoc was done, the French envoy told 
Louis, which it would take years to repair. 

1319. It was in this condition that James found Ire- 
land when he landed at Kinsale. The rising of the 
natives had already baffled his plans. To him, as to 
Louis, Ireland was simply a basis of operations 
against William, and whatever were their hopes of 
a future restoration of the soil to its older posses- 
sors, both kings were equally anxious that no strife 
of races should at this moment interrupt their plans 
of an invasion of England with the 50,000 soldiers 
that Tyrconnell wus said to have at his disposal. 
But long ere James landed the war of races had’ 
already begun. To Tyrconnell, indeed, and the 
Trish leaders, the king’s plans were utterly distaste 
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ful. They had no wish for an invasion and con- 
quest of England, which would replace Ireland. 
again in its position of dependence. Their policy 
was simply that of Ireland for the Irish, and the first 
step in such a policy was to drive out the English- 
men who still stood at bay in Ulster. Half of Tyr- 
connell’s army, therefore, had already been sent 
against Londonderry, where the bulk of the fugitives 
found shelter behind a weak wall, manned by a few 
old guns and destitute even of a ditch. But the 
7000 desperate Englishmen behind the wall made 
up for its weakness. They rejected with firmness 
the offers of James, who was still anxious to free his 
hands from a strife which broke his plans. They 
kept up their fire even when the neighboring Prot- 
estants, with their women and children, were bru- 
tally driven under their walls and placed in the way 
of their guns. So fierce were their sallies, so crush- 
ing the repulse of his attack, that the king’s general, 
Hamilton, at last turned the siege into a blockade. 
The Protestants died of hunger in the streets, and 
of the fever which comes of hunger, but the cry of 
the town was still ‘‘No surrender.” The siege had 
lasted 105 days, and only two days’ food remained 
in Londonderry, when, on the 28th of July, an Eng- 
lish ship broke the boom across the river, and the 
besiegers sullenly withdrew. 

1320. Their defeat was turned into a rout by the 
men of Enniskillen, who strugg/ed through a bog to 
charge an Irish force of double their number at 
Newtown Butler, and drove horse and foot before 
them in a panic, which soon spread through Hamil- 
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ton’s whole army. The routed soldiers fell back on 
Dublin, where James lay helpless in the hands of 
the frenzied parliament which he had summoned. 
Every member returned was an Irishman and a 
Catholic, and their one aim was to undo the succes- 
sive confiscations which had given the soil to Eng- 
lish settlers, and to get back Ireland for the Irish. 
The act of settlement, on which all title to prop- 
erty rested, was at once repealed, in spite of the 
king’s reluctance. He was told, indeed, bluntly, 
that if he did not do Ireland justice, not an Irishman 
would fight for him. It was to strengthen this 
work, by insuring the legal forfeiture of their lands, 
that 3000 Protestants of name and fortune were 
massed together in the hugest bill of attainder which 
the world has seen. To the bitter memory of past 
wrongs was added the fury of religious bigotry. In 
spite of the king’s promise of religious freedom, the 
Protestant clergy were everywhere driven from their 
parsonages, fellows and scholars were turned out of 
Trinity College, and the French envoy, the Count of 
Avaux, dared even to propose that if any Protestant 
rising took place on the English descent, as was ex- 
pected, it should be met by a general massacre of 
the Protestants who still lingered in the districts 
which had submitted to James. To his credit the 
king shrank, horror-struck, from the proposal. ‘I 
cannot be so cruel,” he said, ‘‘as to cut their throats 
while they live peaceably under my government.” 
“‘Mercy to Protestants,” was the cold reply, “is 
cruelty to Catholics.” 

1821. The long agony of Londonderry was invalu- 
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able to England: it foiled the king’s hopes of an in- 
vasion which would have roused a fresh civil war, 
and gave the new government time to breathe. Time 
was, indeed, sorely needed. Through the proscrip- 
tion and bloodshed of the new Irish rule William 
was forced to look helplessly on. The best troops 
in the army which had been mustered at Hounslow 
had been sent with Marlborough to the Sambre, and 
the political embarrassments which grew up around 
the new government made it impossible to spare a 
man of those who remained at home. The great 
ends of the revolution were indeed secured, even 
amid the confusion and intrigue which we shall have 
to describe, by the common consent of all. On the 
great questions of civil liberty whig and tory were 
nowatone. The declaration of rights was turned in- 
to the bill of rights by the convention which had now 
become a parliament, and the passing of this meas- 
ure in 1689 restored to the monarchy the character 
which it had lost under the Tudors and the Stuarts. 
The right of the people through its representatives 
to depose the king, to change the order of succession, 
and to set on the throne whom they would, was now 
established. All claim of divine right or hereditary 
right independent of the law was formally put an 
end to by the election of William and Mary. Since 
their day no English sovereign has been able to ad- 
vance any claim to the crown save a claim which 
rested on a particular clause in a particular act of 
parliament. William, Mary, and Anne, were sover- 
eigns simply by virtue of the bill of rights. George 
the First and his successors have been sovereigns 
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solely by virtue of the act of settlement. An English 
monarch is now as much the creature of an act of 
parliament as the pettiest tax-gatherer in his realm. 
1322. Nor was the older character of the kingship 
alone restored. The older constitution returned 
with it. Bitter experience had taught England the 
need of restoring to the parliament its absolute 
power over taxation. The grant of revenue for life 
to the last two kings had been the secret of their 
anti-nationai policy, and the first act of the new 
legislature was to restrict the grant of the royal reve- 
nue to a term of four years. William was bitterly 
galled by the provision. ‘‘ The gentlemen of Eng- 
land trusted King James,” he said, ‘‘who was an 
enemy of their religion and their laws, and they will 
not trust me, by whom their religion and their laws 
have been preserved.” But the only change brought 
about in the parliament by this burst of royal anger 
was a resolve henceforth to make the vote of sup- 
plies an annual one, a resolve which, in spite of the 
slight changes introduced by the next tory parlia- 
ment, soon became an invariable rule. <A change of 
almost as great importance established the control 
of parliament over the army. The hatred toa stand- 
ing army which had begun under Cromwell had only 
deepened under James; but with the continental 
war the existence of an army was a necessity. As 
yet, however, it was a force which had no legal ex- 
istence. The soldier was simply an ordinary sub- 
ject; there were no legal means of punishing strictly 
military offenses or of providing for military disci. 
pline; and the assumed power of billeting soldiers in 
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private houses had been taken away by the law. 
The difficulty both of parliament and the army wag 
met by a mutiny act. The powers requisite for dis- 
cipline in the army were conferred by parliament on 
its officers, and provision was made for the pay of 
the force, but both pay and disciplinary powers 
were granted only for a single year, 

1323. The mutiny act, like the grant of supplies, 
has remained annual ever since the revolution: and 
as it is impossible for the state to exist without sup- 
plies, or for the army to exist without discipline and 
. pay, the annual assembly of parliament has become 
a matter of absolute necessity. The greatest consti- 
tutional change which our history has witnessed was 
thus brought about in an indirect but perfectly effi- 
cient way. The dangers which experience had lately 
shown lay in the parliament itself were met with far 
less skill. Under Charles the Second England had 
seen a parliament, which had been returned in a 
moment of reaction, maintained without fresh elec- 
tion for eighteen years. A triennial bill which lim- 
ited the duration of a parliament to three was passed 
with little opposition, but fell before the dislike and 
veto of William. To counteract the influence which 
a king might obtain by crowding the commons with 
officials proved a yet harder task. A place bill which 
excluded all persons in the employment of the state 
from a seat in parliament was defeated, and wisely 
defeated, in the lords. The modern course of pro- 
viding against a pressure from the court or the 
administration by excluding all minor officials, but 
of preserving the hold of parliament over the great 
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officers of state by admitting them into its body, 
seems as yet to have occurred to nobody. It is 
equally strange that, while vindicating its right of 
parliamentary control over the public revenue and 
the army, the bill of rights should have left by its 
silence the control of trade to the crown. It was 
only a few years later, in the discussions on the char- 
ter granted to the East India Company, that the 
houses silently claimed and obtained the right of 
regulating English commerce. 

1324. The religious results of the revolution were 
hardly less weighty than the political. In the com- 
mon struggle against Catholicism, churchmen and 
non-conformist had found themselves, as we have 
seen, strangely at one; and schemes of comprehen- 
sion became suddenly popular. But with the fall 
of James the union of the two bodies abruptly 
ceased; and the establishment of a Presbyterian 
church in Scotland, together with the ‘‘rabbling” of 
the Episcopalian clergy in its western shires, revived 
the old bitterness of the clergy toward the dissidents. 
The convocation rejected the scheme of the latitudi- 
narians for such modifications of the prayer-book as 
would render possible a return of the non-conform- 
ists, and a comprehension bill which was introduced 
into parliament failed to pass in spite of the king’s 
strenuous support. William’s attempt to partially 
admit dissenters to civil equality by a repeal of the 
corporation act proved equally fruitless. Active 
persecution, however, had now become distasteful to 
all; the pledge of religious liberty given to the non- 
conformists to insure their aid in the revolution had 
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to be redeemed; and the passing of a toleration act 
in 1689 practically established freedom of worship. 
Whatever the religious effect of this failure of the 
latitudinarian schemes may have been, its political 
effect has been of the highest value. At no time had 
the church been so strong or so popular as at the 
revolution, and the reconciliation of the non-con- 
formists would have doubled its strength. It is 
doubtful whether the disinclination to all political 
change which has characterized it during the last 200 
years would have been affected by such a change; 
but it is certain that the power of opposition which 
it has wielded would have been enormously in- 
creased. As it was, the toleration act established a 
group of religious bodies whose religious opposition 
to the church forced them to support the measures 
of progress which the church opposed. With relig- 
ious forces on the one side and on the other, England 
has escaped the great stumbling-block in the way of | 
nations where the cause of religion has become iden- 
tified with that of political reaction, 

1325. A secession from within its own ranks 
weakened the church still more. The doctrine of 
divine right had a strong hold on the body of the 
clergy, though they had been driven from their other 
favorite doctrine of passive obedience, and the re- 
quirement of an oath of allegiance to the new sover- 
eigns from all persons exercising public functions 
was resented as an intolerable wrong by almost every 
parson. The whole bench of bishops resolved, 
though to no purpose, that parliament had no right 
to impose such an oath on the clergy. Sancroft, the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, with a few prelates and 
a large number of the higher clergy, absolutely re- 
fused the oath when it was imposed, treated all who 
took it as schismatics, and on their deprivation by 
act of parliament regarded themselves and their ad- 
herents, who were known as non-jurors, as the only 
members of the true church of England. The bulk 
of the clergy bowed to necessity, but their bitterness 
against the new government was fanned into a flame 
by the religious policy announced in this assertion of 
the supremacy of parliament over the church and 
the deposition of bishops by an act of the legislature. 
It was fanned into yet fiercer flame by the choice of 
successors to the non-juring prelates. The new 
bishops were men of learning and piety, but they 
were for the most part latitudinarians and some of 
them whigs. ‘Tillotson, the new Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was the foremost theologian of the school 
of Chillingworth and Hales. Burnet, the new Bishop 
of Salisbury, was as liberal as Tillotson in religion 
and more liberal in politics. It was, indeed, only 
among whigs and latitudinarians that William and 
William’s successors could find friends in the ranks 
of the clergy; and it was to these that they were 
driven with a few breaks here and there to intrust 
all the higher offices of the church. The result was 
a severance between the higher dignitaries and the 
mass of the clergy which broke the strength of the 
church. From the time of William to the time of 
George the Third its fiercest strife was waged 
within its own ranks. But the resentment at the 
measure which brought this strife about already 
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added to the difficulties which William had to 
encounter. . 

1326. Yet greater difficulties arose from the temper 
of his parliament. In the commons, chosen as they 
had been in the first moment of revolutionary enthu- 
siasm, the bulk of the members were whigs, and 
their first aim was to redress the wrongs which the 
whig party had suffered during the last two reigns, 
The attainder of Lord Russell was reversed. The 
judgments against Sidney, Cornish, and Alice Lisle 
were annulled. In spite of the opinion of the judges 
that the sentence on Titus Oates had been against 
law, the lords refused to reverse it, but even Oates 
received a pardon and a pension. The whigs, how- 
ever, wanted not merely the redress of wrongs, but 
the punishment of the wrong-doers. Whigand tory 
had been united, indeed, by the tyranny of James; 
both parties had shared in the revolution, and Wil- 
liam had striven to prolong their union by joining 
the leaders of both in his first ministry. He named 
the tory Earl of Danby lord president, made the 
whig Earl of Shrewsbury secretary of state, and 
gave the privy seal to Lord Halifax, a trimmer be- 
tween the one party and the other. But, save in a 
moment of common oppression or common danger, 
union was impossible. The whigs clamored for the 
punishment of tories who had joined in the illegal 
acts of Charles and of James, and refused to pass the 
bill of general indemnity which William laid before 
them. William, on the other hand, was resolved 
that no bloodshed or proscription should follow the 
revolution which had placed him on the throne. His 
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temper was averse from persecution; he had no 
great love for either of the battling parties; and, 
above all, he saw that internal strife would be fatal 
to the effective prosecution of the war. 

1327. While the cares of his new throne were 
chaining him to England the confederacy of which 
he was the guiding spirit was proving too slow and 
too loosely compacted to cope with the swift and 
resolute movements of France. The armies of Louis 
had fallen back within their own borders, but only 
to turn fiercely at bay. Even the junction of the 
English and Dutch fleets failed to assure them the 
mastery of the seas. The English navy was para- 
lyzed by the corruption which prevailed in the pub- 
lic service, as well as by the sloth and incapacity of 
its commander. The services of Admiral Herbert 
at the revolution had been rewarded by the earldom 
of Torrington and the command of the fleet; but his 
indolence suffered the seas to be swept by Frehch 
privateers, and his want of seamanship was shown 
in an indecisive engagement with a French squadron 
in Bantry Bay. Meanwhile Louis was’straining every 
nerve to win the command of the channel; the 
French dockyards were turning out ship after ship, 
and the galleys of the Mediterranean fleet were 
brought round to reinforce the fleet at Brest. A 
French victory off the English coast would have 
brought serious political danger; for the reaction of 
popular feeling which had begun in favor of James 
had been increased by the pressure of the war, by 
the taxation, by the expulsion of the non-jurors and 
the discontent of the clergy, by the panic of the tories. 
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at the spirit of vengeance which broke out among 
the triumphant whigs, and above all by the presence 
of James in Ireland. A new party, that of the Jaco- 
bites or adherents of King James, was forming 
around the non-jurors, and it was feared that a 
Jacobite rising would follow the appearance of a 
French fleet on the coast. 

1828. In such a state of affairs William judged 
rightly that to yield to the whig thirst for vengeance 
would have been to ruin his cause. He dissolved 
the parliament, and issued in his own name a gen- 
eral pardon for all political offenses under the title of 
an act of grace. Bitterly as both measures were re- 
sented by the whigs, the result of the elections proved 
that William had only expressed the general temper 
of the nation. In the new parliament which met in 
1690, the bulk of the members proved tories. The 
boroughs had been alienated from the whigs by their 
refusal to pass the indemnity and their desire to se- 
cure the corporations for their own party by driving 
from them all who had taken part in the tory mis- 
government under Charles or James. In the coun- 
ties the discontent of the clergy told as heavily 
against the whigs; and parson after parson led his 
dock in a body to the poll. The change of temper 
2m the parliament necessarily brought about a change 
among the king’s advisers. William accepted the 
resignation of the more violent whigs among his 
counselors and placed Danby at the head of affairs. 
His aim in this sudden change of front was not only 
to meet the change in the national spirit, but to se- 
cure a momentary lull in Wnglish faction which 
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would suffer him to strike at the rebellion in Ireland. 
While James was king in Dublin, the attempt to 
crush treason at home was a hopeless one; and so 
urgent was the danger, so precious every moment in 
the present juncture of affairs, that William could 
trust no one to bring the work as sharply to an end 
as was needful save himself. In the autumn of the 
year 1689, the Duke of Schomberg, an exiled Hugue- 
not who had followed William in his expedition to 
Enyland, and was held to be one of the most skillful 
captains of the time, had been sent with a small 
force to Ulster to take advantage of the panic which 
had followed the relief of Londonderry. James, in- 
deed, was already talking of flight, and looked upon 


the game as hopeless. But the spirit of the Irish — 


people rose quickly from their despair, and’ the 
duke’s landing roused the whole nation to a fresh 
enthusiasm. The ranks of the Irish army were filled 
up at once, and James was able to face the duke at 
Drogheda with a force double that of his opponent. 
Schomberg, whose men were all raw recruits whom 
it was hardly possible to trust at such odds in the 
field, did all that was possible when he intrenched 
himself at Dundalk and held his ground in a camp 
where pestilence swept off half his numbers, 

1829. Winter at last parted the two armies, and 
during the next six months James, whose treasury 
was utterly exhausted, strove to fill it by a coinage 
of brass money, while his soldiers subsisted by sheer 
plunder. William, meanwhile, was toiling hard on 
the other side of the channel to bring the Irish war 
toanend, Schomberg was strengthened during the 
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winter with men and stores, and when the spring 
came his force reached 30,000 men. Louis, too, felt 
the importance of the coming struggle. Seven thou- 
sand picked Frenchmen, under the Count of Lauzun, 
were dispatched to reinforce the army of James, but 
they had hardly arrived when William himself landed 
at Carrickfergus, and pushed rapidly with his whole 
army to the south. His columns soon caught sight 
of the Irish forces, hardly exceeding 20,000 men in 
number, but posted strongly behind the Boyne. 
Lauzun had hoped, by falling back on Dublin, te 
prolong a defensive war, but retreat was now impos- 
sible. ‘‘ Iam glad to see you, gentlemen,” William 
cried, with a burst of delight; ‘‘and if you escape 
me now the fault will be mine.” Early next morn- 
ing, the 1st of July, 1690, the whole English army 
plunged into the river. The Irish foot, who at 
first fought well, broke in a sudden panic as soon 
as the passage of the river was effected, but the horse 
made so gallant a stand that Schomberg fell in re- 
pulsing its charge, and for a time the English center 
was held in check. With the arrival of William, 
however, at the head of his left wing, all was over. 
James, who had throughout been striving to secure 
the withdrawal of his troops to the nearest defile 
rather than frankly to meet William’s onset, aban- 
doned his troops as they fell back in retreat upon 
Dublin, and took ship at Kinsale for France. 

1330. But though James had fled in despair, and 
though the beaten army was forced by William’s 
pursuit to abandon the capital, it was still resolute to 
fight. The incapacity of the Stuart sovereign moved 
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the scorn even of his followers. ‘‘Change kings 
with us,” an Irish officer replied to an Englishman 
who taunted him with the panic of the Boyne— 
‘‘change kings with us and we will fight you again.” 
They did better in fighting without a king. The 
French, indeed, withdrew scornfully from the routed 
army as it turned at bay beneath the walls of Lim- 
erick. ‘‘Do you call these ramparts?” sneered 
Lauzun. ‘‘ The English will need no cannon; they 
may batter them down with roasted apples.” But 
20,000 Irish soldiers remained with Sarsfield, a brave 
and skillful officer, who had seen service in England 
and abroad; and his daring surprise of the English 
ammuuition train, his repulse of a desperate attempt 
to storm the town, and the approach of winter, 
forced William to raise the siege. The course of 
the war abroad recalled him to England, but he was 
hardly gone when a new turn was given to the strug- 
gle by one who was quietly proving himself a mas- 
ter in the art of war. Churchill, rewarded for his 
opportune desertion of James with the earldom of 
Marlborough, had been recalled from Flanders to 
command a division which landed in the south of 
Ireland. Only a few days remained before the op- 


erations were interrupted by the coming of winter, / 


but the few days were turned to good account. The 
two ports by which alone Ireland could receive sup. 
plies from France fell into English hands. Cork, 
with 5000 men behind its walls, was taken in forty- 
eight hours. Kinsale a few days later shared the 
fate of Cork. Winter, indeed, left Connaught and 
the greater part of Munster in Irish hands the 
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French force remained untouched, and the coming 
of a new French general, St. Ruth, with arms and 
supplies, encouraged the insurgents. But the spring 
of 1691 had hardly opened when Ginkell, the new 
English general, by his seizure of Athlone, forced 
on a battle with the combined French and Irish 
forces at Aughrim, in which St. Ruth fell on the 
field, and his army was utterly broken. 

1831. The defeat left Limerick alone in its revolt, 
and even Sarsfield bowed to the necessity of a sur- 
render. ‘[wo treaties were drawn up between the 
Irish and English generals. By the first it was stip- 
ulated that the Catholics of Ireland should enjoy 
such privileges in the exercise of their religion as 
were consistent with law, or as they had enjoyed in 
the reign of Charles the Second. Both sides were, 
of course, well aware that such a treaty was merely 
waste paper, for Ginkell had no power to conclude 
it, nor had the Irish lords justices. The latter, in- 
deed, only promised to do all they could to bring 
about its ratification by parliament, and this ratifica- 
tion was never granted. By the military treaty, 
those of Sarsfield’s soldiers who would were suffered 
to follow him to France; and 10,000 men, the whole 
of his force, chose exile, rather than life in a land 
where all hope of national freedom was lost. When 
the wild cry of the women who stood watching their 
departure was hushed, the silence of death settled 
down upon Ireland. Fora hundred years the coun- 
try remained at peace, but the peace was a peace of 
despair. No Englishman who loves what is noble 
in the English temper can tell, without sorrow and 
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shame, the story of that time of guilt. The work of 
oppression, it is true, was done, not directly by Eng- 
land, but by the Irish Protestants, and the cruelty of 
their rule sprang in great measure from the sense of 
danger and the atmosphere of panic in which the 
Protestants lived. But, if thoughts such as these 
relieved the guilt of those who oppressed, they leave 
the fact of oppression as dark as before. The most 
terrible legal tyranny under which a nation has ever 
groaned avenged the rising under Tyrconnell. The 
conquered people, in Swift’s bitter words of con- 
tempt, became ‘‘hewers of wood and drawers of 
water” to their conquerors. Such as the work was, 
however, it was thoroughly done. Though local 
risings of these serfs perpetually spread terror among 
the English settlers in Ireland, all dream of a national 
revolt passed away. ‘Till the very eve of the French 
revolution, Ireland ceased to be a source of political 
danger and anxiety to England. 

1832. Short as the struggle of Ireland had been, it 
had served Louis well, for, while William was busy 
at the Boyne, a series of brilliant successes was re- 
storing the fortunes of France. In Flanders, the 
Duke of Luxembourg won the victory of Fleurus. 
In Italy, Marshall Catinat defeated the Duke of 
Savoy. A success of even greater moment, the last 
victory which France was fated to win at sea, placed 
for an instant the very throne of William in peril. 
William never showed a cooler courage than in quit- 
ting England to fight James in Ireland, at a moment 
when the Jacobites were only looking for the appear: 
ance of a French fleet on the coast to rise in revolt. 
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The French minister, in fact, hurried the fleet to 
sea, in the hope of detaining William in England by 
a danger at home; and he had hardly set out for 
Ireland when Tourville, the French admiral, ap- 
peared in the channel with strict orders to fight. 
Orders as strict had been sent to the allied fleets to 
engage, even at the risk of defeat; and when Tour- 
ville was met on the 30th of June, 1690, by the Eng- 
lish and Dutch fleet at Beachy Head, the Dutch di- 
vision at once engaged. Though utterly outnumbered 
it fought stubbornly, in hope of Herbert’s aid; but 
Herbert, whether from cowardicc or treason, looked 
idly on, while his allies were crushed, and withdrew 
with the English ships at nightfali to seek shelter in 
the Thames. The danger was as great as the shame, 
for Tourville’s victory left him master of the channel, 
and his presence off the coast of Devon invited the 
Jacobites to revolt. But whatever the discontent of 
tories and non-jurors against William might be, all 
signs of it vanished with the landing of the French. 
The burning of Teignmouth by Tourville’s sailors 
called the whole coast to arms; and the news of the 
Boyne put an end to all dreams of a rising in favor 
of James. 

1333. The natural reaction against a cause which 
looked for foreign aid gave a new strength, for the 
moment, to William in England; but ill-luck still 
hung around the grand alliance. So urgent was the 
need for his presence abroad that William left, as we 
have seen, his work in Ireland undone, and crossed 
in the spring of 1691 to Flanders. It was the first 
time, since the days of Henry the Eighth, that an 
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English king had appeared on the continent at the 
head of an English army. But the slowness of the 
allies again baffled William’s hopes. He was forced 
to look on with a small army, while 100,000 French- 
men closed suddenly around Mons, the strongest 
fortress of the Netherlands, and made themselves 
masters of it in the presence of Louis. The humili- 
ation was great, and for the moment all trust in 
William’s fortune faded away. In England the 
blow was felt more heavily than elsewhere. The 
Jacobite hopes which had been crushed by the in- 
dignation at Tourville’s descent woke up to a fresh 
life. Leading tories, such as Lord Clarendon and 
Lord Dartmouth, opened communications with 
James; and some of the leading whigs, with the 
Earl of Shrewsbury at their head, angered at what 
they regarded as William’s ingratitude, followed 
them in their course. In Lord Marlborough’s mind, 


the state of affairs raised hopes of a double treason. | 
His design was to bring about a revolt which would 


drive William from the throne without replacing 
James’ on it, a revolt which would, in fact, give the 
crown to his daughter Anne, whose affection for 
Marlborough’s wife would place the real govern- 
ment of England in Churchill’s hands. A yet greater 
danger lay in the treason of Admiral Russell, who 
had succeeded Torrington in command of the fleet. 
1334. Russell’s defection would have removed the 
‘one obstacle ti a new attempt which James was re- 
solved to make for the recovery of his throne, and 
which Louis had been brought to support. James 
bad never wavered from his design of returning to 
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England at the head of a foreign force. He aban- 
doned Ireland as soon as his hopes of finding such a 
force there vanished at the Boyne; and from that 
moment he had sought a base of invasion in France. 
Louis was the more willing to make the trial that 
the pressure of the war had left few troops in Eng- 
land. So certain was he of success that the future 
ambassador to the court of James was already nomi- 
nated, and a treaty of commerce sketched between 
France and England. In the beginning of 1692 an 
sarmy of 30,000 troops was quartered in Normandy, 
in readiness for a descent on the English coast. 
Nearly a half of this force was composed of the Irish 
regiments who had followed Sarsfield into exile after 
the surrender of Limerick. Transports were pro- 
vided for their passage, and Tourville was ordered 
to cover it with the French fleet at Brest. Though 
Russell had twice as many ships as his opponent, the 
belief in his purpose of betraying William’s cause 
was 80 strong that Louis ordered Tourville to en- 
gage the allied fleets at any disadvantage. But what- 
ever Russell’s intrigues may have meant, he was no 
Herbert. All he would promise was to keep his fleet 
out of the way of hindering a landing. But should 
Tourville engage, he would promise nothing. ‘‘ Do 
not think I will let the French triumph over us in 
our own seas,’’ he warned his Jacobite correspon- 
dents. “‘If I meet them I will fight them, even 
though King James were on board.” When the 
allied fleet, which had been ordered to the Norman 
coast, met the French off the heights of Barfleur, 
his fierce attack proved Russell true to his word 
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Tourville’s fifty vessels were no match for the ninety 
ships of the allies, and, after five hours of a brave 
struggle, the French were forced to fly along the 
rocky coast of the Cotentin. Twenty-two of their 
vessels reached St. Malo; thirteen anchored with 
Tourville in the bays of Cherbourg and La Hogue; 
but their pursuers were soon upon them, and in a 
bold attack the English boats burnt ship after ship 
under the eyes of the French army. 

18385. All dread of the invasion was at once at an 
end; and the throne of William was secured by the 
detection and suppression of the Jacobite conspiracy 
at home which the invasion was intended to support. 
The battle of La Hogue was a death-blow to the pro- 
ject of a Stuart restoration by help of foreign arms. 
Henceforth English Jacobitism would have to battle 
unaided against the throne of the revolution. But 
the overthrow of the Jacobite hopes was the least re- 
sult of the victory. France ceased from that moment 
to exist as a great naval power; for, though her fleet 
was soon recruited to its former strength, the confi- 
dence of her sailors was lost, and not even Tourville 
ventured again to tempt in battle the fortune of the 
seas. A new hope, too, dawned on the grand alli- 
ance. The spell of French triumph was broken. 
On land, indeed, the French still held their old mas- 
tery. Namur, one of the strongest fortresses in 
Europe, surrendered to Louis a few days after the 
battle of La Hogue. An inroad into Dauphiné failed 
to rouse the Huguenots to revolt, and the Duke of 
Luxembourg maintained the glory of the French 
arms by a victory over William at Steinkirk. But 
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the battle was a useless butchery, in which the con- 
querors lost as many men as the conquered. From 
that moment France felt herself disheartened and 
exhausted by the vastness of her efforts. The public 
misery was extreme. ‘‘ The country,” Fénelon 
wrote frankly to Louis, ‘‘is a vast hospital.” The 
tide, too, of the war began to turn. In 1693 the 
campaign of Louis in the Netherlands proved a 
fruitless one, and Luxembourg was hardly able to 
beat off the fierce attack of William at Neerwinden. 
For the first time in his long career of prosperity, 
therefore, Louis bent his pride to seek peace at the 
sacrifice of his conquests, and, though the effort was 
a vain one, it told that the daring hopes of French 
ambition were at an end, and that the work of the 
grand alliance was practically done. 

1336. Its final triumph, however, was in great 
measure brought about by a change which now 
passed over the face of English politics. In outer 
seeming the revolution of 1688 had only transferred 
the sovereignty over England from James to William 
and Mary. In actual fact, it had given a powerful 
and decisive impulse to the great constitutional prog- 
ress which was transferring the sovereignty from 
the king to the house of commons. From the mo- 
ment when its sole right to tax the nation was estab- 
lished by the bill of rights, and when its own resolve 
settled the practice of granting none but annual sup- 
plies to the crown, the house of commons became 
the supreme power in the state. It was impossible, 
permanently, to suspend its sittings, or, in the long 
run, to oppose its will, when either course must end 
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in leaving the government penniless, in breaking up 
the army and navy, and in suspending the public 
service. But, though the constitutional change was 
complete, the machinery of government was far from 
having adapted itself to the new conditions of politi- 
cal life which such.a change brought about. How- 
ever powerful the will of the house of commons 
might be, it had no means of bringing its will directly 
to bear upon the conduct of public affairs. The 
ministers who had charge of them were not its ser- 
vants, but the servants of the crown; it was from the 
king that they looked for direction, and to the king 
that they held themselves responsible. By impeach- 
ment or more indirect means the commons could 
force a king to remove a minister who contradicted 
their will; but they had no constitutional power to 
replace the fallen statesman by a minister who would 
carry out their will. 

1337. The result was the growth of a temper in the 
lower house which drove William and his ministers 
to despair. It became as corrupt, as jealous of power, 
as fickle in its resolves and factious in spirit, as bodies 
always become whose consciousness of the posses- 
sion of power is untempered by a corresponding 
consciousness of the practical difficulties or the moral 
responsibilities of the power which they possess. It 
grumbled at the ill-success of the war, at the suffer- 
ing of the merchants, at the discontent of the church- 
men ; and it blamed the crown and its ministers for 
all at which it grumbled. But it was hard to find 
out what policy or measures it would have preferred. 
Its mood changed, as William bitterly complained, 
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with every hour. His own hold over it grew less 
day by day. It was only through great pressure that 
he succeeded in defeating, by a majority of two, a 
place bill which would have rendered all his servants 
and ministers incapable of sitting in the commons. 
He was obliged to use his veto to defeat a triennial 
bill which, as he believed, would have destroyed 
what little stability of purpose there was in the pres- 
ent parliament. The houses were, in fact, without 
the guidance of recognized leaders, without adequate 
information, and destitute of that organization out of 
which alone a definite policy can come. Nothing 
better proves the inborn political capacity of the 
English mind than that it should at once have found 
a simple and effective solution of such a difficulty as 
this. The credit of the solution belongs to a man 
whose political character was of the lowest type. 
Robert Earl of Sunderland had been a minister in 
the later days of Charles the Second; and he had re- 
mained minister through almost all the reign of 
James. He had held office at last only by compli 
ance with the worst tyranny of his master, and by a 
feigned conversion to the Roman Catholic faith; but 
the ruin of James was no sooner certain than he had 
secured pardon and protection from William by the 
betrayal of the master to whom he had sacrificed his 
conscience and his honor. Since the revolution 
Sunderland had striven only to escape public obser- 
vation in a country retirement, but at this crisis he 
came secretly forward to bring his unequaled sagac- 
ity to the aid of the king. His counsel was to recog- 
nize, practically, the new power of the commons by 
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choosing the ministers of the crown exclusively from 
among the members of the party which was strong- 
est in the lower house. 

1888. As yet no ministry, in the modern sense of 
the term, had existed. Each great officer of state, 
treasurer or secretary or lord privy seal, had, in 
theory, been independent of his fellow-officers; each 
was the ‘‘king’s servant,” and responsible for the 
discharge of his special duties to the king alone. 
From time to time one minister, like Clarendon, 
might tower above the rest and give a general direc- 
tion to the whole course of government, but the pre- 
dominance was merely personal and never perma- 
nent; and even in such a case there were colleagues 
who were ready to oppose or even impeach the 
statesman who overshadowed them. It was com- 
mon for a king to choose or dismiss a single minister 
without any communication with the rest; and so 
far was even William from aiming at ministerial 
unity that he had striven to reproduce in the cabinet 
itself the balance of parties which prevailed outside 
it. Sunderland’s plan aimed at replacing these inde. 
pendent ministers by a homogeneous ministry, cho. 
sen from the same party, representing the same 
sentiments, and bound together for common action 
by a sense of responsibility and loyalty to the party 
to which it belonged. Not only was such a plan 
likely to secure a unity of administration which had 
been unknown till then, but it gave an organization 
to the house of commons which it had never had 
before. The ministers who were representatives of 
the majority of its members became the natural 
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leaders of the house. Small factions were drawn 
together into the two great parties which supported 
or opposed the ministry of the crown. Above all, it 
brought about, in the simplest possible way, the 
solution of the problem which had so long vexed 
both kings and commons. The new ministers ceased 
in all but name to be the king’s servants. They be- 
came simply an executive committee representing 
the will of the majority of the house of commons, 
and capable of being easily set aside by it and re- 
placed by a similar committee whenever the balance 
of power shifted from one side of the house to the 
other. 

1339. Such was the origin of that system of repre- 
sentative government which has gone on from Sun- 
derland’s day to our own. But though William 
showed his own political genius in understanding and 
adopting Sunderland’s plan, it was only slowly and 
tentatively that he ventured to carry it out in practice. 
In spite of the temporary reaction, Sunderland be- 
lieved that the balance of political power was really 
on the side of the whigs. Not only were they the 
natural representatives of the principles of the revo- 
lution and the supporters of the war, but they stood 
far above their opponents in parliamentary and ad- 
ministrative talent. At their head stood a group of 
statesmen whose close union in thought and action 
gained them the name of the junto. Russell, as yet 
the most prominent of these, was the victor of La 
Hogue; John Somers was an advocate who had 
sprung into fame by his defense of the seven bishops; 
Lord Wharton was known as the most dexterous and 
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unscrupulous of party managers; and Montague was 
fast making a reputation as the ablest of English 
financiers. In spite of such considerations, however, 
it is doubtful whether William would have thrown 
himself into the hands of a purely whig ministry but 
for the attitude which the tories took toward the war. 
Exhausted as France was, the war still languished, 
and the allies still failed to win a single victory. 
Meanwhile English trade was all but ruined by the 
French privateers, and the nation stood aghast at the 
growth of taxation. The tories, always cold in their 
support of the grand alliance, now became eager for 
peace. The whigs, on the other hand, remained 
resolute in their support of the war. 

1840. William, in whose mind the contest with 
France was the first object, was thus driven slowly 
to follow Sunderland’s advice. Already, in 1694, 
indeed, Montague established his political position, 
and weakened that of the tory ministers by his suc. 
cess in a great financial measure which at once re- 
lieved the pressure of taxation and added strength to 
the new monarchy. The war could be kept up only 
by loans; and loans were still raised in England by 
personal appeal to a few London goldsmiths in whose 
hands men placed money for investment. But the 
bankruptcies which followed the closing of the ex 
chequer by the cabal had shaken public confidence 
in the goldsmiths, while the dread of a restoration of 
James made these capitalists appear shy of the 
ministers’ appeals for aid. Money, therefore, could 
only be raised in scanty quantities, and at a heavy » 
loss. In this emergency Montague came forward 
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with a plan which had been previously suggested by 
a Scotchman, William Paterson, for the creation ot 
a national bank such as already existed in Holland 
and in Genoa. While serving as an ordinary bank 
for the supply of capital to commercial enterprises, 
the Bank of England, as the new institution was 
called, was in reality an instrument for procuring 
loans from the people at large by the formal pledge 
of the state to repay the money advanced on the de- 
mand of the lender. For this purpose a loan of 
£1,200,000 was thrown open to public subscription; 
and the subscribers to it were formed into a chartered 
company in whose hands the negotiation of all after- 
loans was placed. The plan turned out a perfect 
success. In ten days the list of subscribers was full. 
A new source of power revealed itself in this dis- 
covery of the resources afforded by the national 
credit and the national wealth; and the rapid growth 
of thenational debt, as the mass of these loans to the 
state came to be called, gave a new security against 
the return of the Stuarts, whose first work would have 
been the repudiation of the claims of the lenders, or, 
as they were termed, the ‘‘fundholders.” 

1341. The evidence of the public credit gave 
strength to William abroad as at home. In 1694, 
indeed, the army of 90,000 men which he command- 
ed in the Netherlands did no more than hold the 
French successfully at bay; but the English fleet rode 
triumphant in the channel, ravaged and alarmed the 
coast of France, and foiled by its pressure the attack 
of a French army on Barcelona. The brighter aspect 
of affairs abroad coincided with a new unity of action 
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at home. The change which Sunderland counseled 
was quietly carried out. One by one the tory minis- 
ters had been replaced by members of the junto. 
Russell went to the admiralty; Somers was named 
lord keeper; Shrewsbury, secretary of state; Monta- 
gue, chancellor of the exchequer. Even before this 
change was completed its effect was felt. The house 
of commons took a new tone. The whig majority 
of its members, united and disciplined, moved quietly 
under the direction of their natural leaders, the whig 
ministers of the crown. It was this which enabled 
William to face the shock which was given to his 
position by the death of Queen Mary at the end of 
1694. It had been provided, indeed, that on the 
death of either sovereigu the survivor should retain 
the throne; but the renewed attacks of the tories 
under Nottingham and Halifax on the war and the 
bank showed what fresh hopes had been raised by 
William’s lonely position. The parliament, however, 
whom the king had just conciliated by assenting at 
last to the triennial bill, went steadily with the 
ministry; and its fidelity was rewarded by triumph 
- abroad. In September, 1695, the alliance succeeded 
for the first time in winning a great triumph over 
France in the capture of Namur. The king skill- 
fully took advantage of his victory to call a new par- 
liament, and its members at once showed their tem- 
per by a vigorous support of the measures necessary 
for the prosecution of the war. The houses, indeed, 
were no mere tools in William’s hands. They foreed 
him to resume the prodigal grants of lands which he 
had made to his Dutch favorites, and to remove his 
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ministers in Scotland who had aided in a wild proj- 
ect for a Scotch colony on the Isthmus of Darien. 
They claimed a right to name members of the new 
board of trade which was established in 1696 for the 
regulation of commercial matters, They rejected a 
proposal, never henceforth to be revived, for a cen- 
sorship of the press, But there was no factious oppo- 
sition. So strong was the ministry, that Montague 
was enabled to face the general distress which was 
caused for the moment by a reform of the currency, 
which had been reduced by clipping to far less than 
its nominal value, and, although the financial embar- 
rassments created by the currency reform hindered 
any vigorous measures abroad, William was able to 
hold the French at bay. 

1342. But the war was fast drawing to a close. 
The Catholic powers in the grand alliance were 
already in revolt against William’s supremacy as 
they had been in revolt against that of Louis. .In 
1696 the pope succeeded in detaching Savoy from 
the league, and Louis was enabled to transfer his 
Italian army to the Low Countries. But France was 
now simply fighting to secure more favorable terms, 
and Wiiliam, though he held that ‘‘the only way of 
treating with France is with our swords in our 
hands,” was almost as eager as Louis for a Peace. 
The defection of Savoy made it impossible to carry 
out the original aim of the alliance, that of forcing 
France back to its position at the treaty of West- 
phalia, and a new question was drawing every day 
nearer, the question of the succession to the Spanish 
throne. The death of the King of Spain, Charles 
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the Second, was now known to be at hand. With 
him ended the male line of the Austrian princes who 
for 200 years had occupied the Spanish throne. How 
strangely Spain had fallen from its high estate in 
Europe the wars of Louis had abundantly shown, 
but so vast was the extent of its empire, so enormous 
the resources which still remained to it, that, under 
a vigorous ruler, men believed its old power would 
at once return. Its sovereign was still master of 
some of the noblest provinces of the Old World and 
the New, of Spain itself, of the Milanese, of Naples 
and Sicily, of the Netherlands, of Southern America, 
of the noble islands of the Spanish main. To add 
such a dominion as this to the dominion either of 
Louis or of the emperor would be to undo at a blow 
the work of European independence which William 
had wrought; and it was with a view to prevent 
either of these results that William resolved to free 
his.hands by a conclusion of the war. 

1343. In May negotiations were opened at Ryswick; 
the obstacles thrown in the way of an accommoda- 
tion by Spain and the empire were set aside in a 
private negotiation between William and Louis; and 
peace was finally signed in October, 1697. In spite 
of failure and defeat in the field, William’s policy 
had won. The victories of France remained barren 
in the face of a united Europe; and her exhaustion 
forced her for the first time since Richelieu’s day to 
consent to a disadvantageous peace. On the side of 
the empire, France withdrew from every annexation 
save that of Strasbourg, which she had made since 
the treaty of Nimegwen, and Strasbourg would have 
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been restored but for the unhappy delays of the 
German negotiators. To Spain, Louis restored Lux- 
emburg and all the conquests he had made during 
the war in the Netherlands. The Duke of Lorraine 
was replaced in his dominions. <A far more impor- 
tant provision of the peace pledged Louis to an 
abandonment of the Stuart cause and a recognition 
of William as King of England. For Europe, in 
general, the peace of Ryswick was little more than 
atruce. But for England it was the close of a long 
and obstinate struggle and the opening of a new era 
of political history. It was the final and decisive 
defeat of the conspiracy which had gone on between 
Louis and the Stuarts ever since the treaty of Dover, 
the conspiracy to turn England into a Roman Catho- 
lic country and into a dependency of France. But it 
was even more than this. It was the definite estab- 
lishment of England as the center of European re- 
sistance against all attempts to overthrow the balance 
of power. 

1344. In leaving England face to face with France 
the treaty of Ryswick gave a new turn to the policy 
of William. Hitherto he had aimed at saving the 
balance of European power by the joint action of 
England and the rest of the European states against 
France. He now saw a means of securing what that 
action had saved by the co-operation of France and 
the two great naval powers. In his new course we 
see the first indication of that triple alliance of 
France, England and Holiand which formed the 
base of Walpole’s foreign policy, as well as that 
common action of England and France which, since 
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the fall of Holland, has so constantly recurred to the 
dreams of English statesmen. Peace, therefore, was 
no sooner signed than William, by stately embassies 
and a series of secret negotiations, drew nearer to 
France. It was in direct negotiation and co-opera- 
tion with Louis that he aimed at bringing about a 
peaceful settlement of the question which threatened 
Europe with war. At this moment the claimants of 
the Spanish succession were three: the French dau- 
phin, a son of the Spanish king’s eldest sister; the 
electoral prince of Bavaria, a grandson of his 
younger sister; and the emperor, who was a son of 
Charles’s aunt. In strict law—if there had been any 
law really applicable to the matter—the claim of the 
last was the strongest of the three; for the claim of 
the dauphin was barred by an express renunciation 
of all right to the succession at his mother’s marriage 
with Louis XIV., a renunciation which had been 
ratified at the treaty of the Pyrenees; and a similar 
renunciation barred the claim of the Bavarian candi- 
date. The claim of the emperor was more remote in 
blood, but it was barred by no renunciation at all. 
William, however, was as resolute in the interests of 
Europe to repulse the claim of the emperor as to 
repulse that of Louis; and it was the consciousness 
that the Austrian succession was inevitable, if the 
war continued and Spain remained a member of the 
grand alliance in arms against France and leagued 
with the emperor, which made him suddenly con- 
clude the peace of Ryswick. 

1345. Had England and Holland shared William’s 
temper he would have insisted on the succession of 
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the electoral prince to the whole Spanish dominions. 
But both were weary of war, and of the financial 
distress which war had brought with it. In Eng- 
land the peace of Ryswick was at once followed by 
the reduction of the army at the demand of the 
house of commons to 10,000 men; and a clamor had 
already begun for the disbanding even of these. It 
was necessary, therefore, to bribe the two rival 
claimants to a waiver of their claims; and Louis 
after some hesitation yielded to the counsels of his 
ministers, and consented to waive his son’s claims 
for such a bribe. The secret treaty between the 
three powers, which was concluded in the summer 
of 1698, thus became necessarily a partition treaty. 
The succession of the electoral prince of Bavaria 
was recognized on condition of.the cession by Spain 
of its Italian possessions to its two rivals. The 
Milanese was to pass to the emperor; the Two 
Sicilies, with the border province of Guipuzcoa, to 
France. But the arrangement was hardly concluded 
when the death of the Bavarian prince in February, 
1699, made the treaty waste paper. Austria and 
France were left face to face; and a terrible strug- 
gle, in which the success of either would be equally 
fatal to the independence of Europe, seemed un- 
avoidable. The peril was the greater that the tem- 
per of both England and Holland left William with- 
out the means of backing his policy by arms. The 
suffering which the war had caused to the merchant 
class and the pressure of the debt and. taxation it 
entailed were waking every day a more bitter resent- 
ment in the people of both countries. "While the 
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struggle lasted the value of English exports had 
fallen from four millions a year to less than three, 
and the losses of ships and goods at sea had been 
enormous. Nor had the stress been less felt within 
the realm. The revenue from the post-office, a fair 
index to the general wealth of the country, had 
fallen from seventy-six thousand to fifty-eight. 
With the restoration of peace, indeed, the energies 
of the country had quickly recovered from the 
shock. In the five years after the peace of Ryswick 
the exports doubled themselves; the merchant-ship- 
ping was quadrupled; and the revenue of the post- 
office rose to eighty-two thousand pounds. But such 
a recovery only produced a greater disinclination to 
face again the sufferings of a renewed state of war. 
1346. The general discontent at the course of the 
war, the general anxiety to preserve the new gains 
of the peace, told alike on William and on the party 
which had backed his policy. In England, almost 
every one was set on two objects, the reduction of 
taxes and the disbanding of the standing army. 
The war had raised the taxes from two millions a 
year to four. It had bequeathed twenty millions of 
debt and a fresh six millions of deficit. The stand- 
ing army was still held to be the enemy of liberty, 
as it had been held under the Stuarts; and hardly 
any one realized the new conditions of political life 
which had robbed its existence of danger to the 
state. The king, however, resisted desperately the 
proposals for its disbanding; for the maintenance of 
the army was all important for the success of the 
negotiations he was carrying on. But his stubborn 
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opposition only told against himself. Personally, 
indeed, the king still remained an object of national 
gratitude; but his natural partiality to his Dutch 
favorites, the confidence he gave to Sunderland, his 
cold and sullen demeanor, above all, his endeavors 
to maintain the standing army, robbed him of popu- 
larity, and of the strength which comes from popu- 
larity. The negotiations, too, which he was carry- 
ing on, were a secret he could not reveal; and his 
prayers failed to turn the parliament from its pur- 
pose. The army and navy were ruthlessly cut 
down. How much William’s hands were weakened 
by this reduction of forces and by the peace temper 
of England was shown by the second partition treaty, 
which was concluded in 1700 between the two mari- 
time powers and France. The demand of Louis that 
the Netherlands should be given to the elector of 
Bavaria, whose political position would always leave 
him a puppet in the French king’s hands, was indeed 
successfully resisted. Spain, the Netherlands, and 
the Indies were assigned to the second son of the 
emperor, the Archduke Charles, of Austria. But 
the whole of the Spanish territories in Italy were 
now granted to France; and it was provided that 
Milan should be exchanged for Lorraine, whose 
duke was to be summarily transferred to the new 
duchy. If the emperor persisted in his refusal to 
come into the treaty, the share of his son was to 
pass to another unnamed prince, who was probably 
the Duke of Savoy. 

1347. The emperor, indifferent to the archduke’s 
personal interest, and anxious only to gain a new 
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dominion in Italy for the house of Austria, stub- 
bornly protested against this arrangement; but his 
protest was of little moment, so long as Louis and 
the two maritime powers held firmly together. The 
new western alliance, indeed, showed how wide its 
power was from the first. The mediation of Eng- 
land and Holland, no longer counteracted by France, 
secured peace between the emperor and the Turks 
in the treaty of Carlowitz. The common action of 
the three powers stifled a strife between Holstein 
and Denmark, which would have set north Ger- 
many on fire. William’s European position, indeed, 
was more commanding than ever. But his difficul- 
ties at home were increasing every day. In spite of 
the defection of their supporters on the question of 
a standing army, the whig ministry for some time 
retained fairly its hold on the houses. But the elec- 
tions for a new parliament at the close of 1698 
showed the growth of a new temper in the nation. 
A tory majority, pledged to peace as to a reduction 
of taxation, and indifferent to foreign affairs, was 
returned to the house of commons. The 14,000 
men still retained in the army were at once cut 
down to seven. It was voted that William’s Dutch 
guards should return to Holland. It was in vain 
that William begged for their retention as a per- 
sonal favor, that he threatened to leave England 
with them, and that the ill effect of this strife on his 
negotiations threw him into a fever. Even before the 
elections, he had warned the Dutch pensionary that 
in any fresh struggle England could be relied on 
only for naval aid. He was forced to give way; and, 
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as he expected, this open display of the peace temper 
of England told fatally on the resistance he had at- 
tempted to the pretensions of France. He strove, 
indeed, to appease the parliament by calling for the 
resignation of Russell and Montague, the two minis- 
ters most hated by the tories. But all seemed in 
vain. The houses nosooner met in 1699 than the tory 
majority attacked the crown, passed a bill for resum- 
ing estates granted to the Dutch favorites, and con- 
demned the ministers as responsible for these grants. 
Again Sunderland had to intervene, and to press Wil- 
liam to carry out the policy which had produced the 
whig ministry by its entire dismissal. Somers and 
his friends withdrew, and a new administration com- 
posed of moderate tories, with Lords Rochester and 
Godolphin as its leading members, took their place. 
1348. The moment, indeed, was one in which the 
king needed at any price the co-operation of the par- 
liament. Spain had been stirred to bitter resentment 
as news of the partition treaty crept abroad. The 
Spaniards cared little whether a French or an Aus- 
trian prince sat on the throne of Charles the Second, 
but their pride revolted against the dismemberment 
of the monarchy by the loss of its Italian depend- 
encies. The nobles, too, dreaded the loss of their 
vast estates.in Italy and of the lucrative posts they held 
as governors of these dependencies. Even the dying 
king shared the anger of his subjects. He hesitated 
only whether to leave his dominions to the house of 
Austria or the house of Bourbon; but in either case 
he was resolved to leave the whole. A will wrested 
from him by the faction which wrangled over his 
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death-bed bequeathed at last the whole monarchy of 
Spain to a grandson of Louis, the Duke of Anjou, 
the second son of the dauphin. It was doubtful, in- 
deed, whether Louis would suffer his grandson to 
receive the crown. He was still a member of that 
triple alliance on which, for the last three years, the 
peace of Europe had depended. The treaty of par- 
tition was so recent, and the risk of accepting this 
bequest so great, that Louis would have hardly re- 
solved on it but for his belief that the temper of 
England must necessarily render William’s opposi- 
tion a fruitless one. Never, in fact, had England 
been so averse from war. So strong was the antip- 
athy to William’s policy, that men openly approved 
the French king’s course. Hardly any one in Eng- 
land dreaded the succession of a boy who, French 
as he was, would, as they believed, soon be turned 
into a Spaniard by the natural course of events. The 
succession of the Duke of Anjou was generally looked 
upon as far better than the increase of power which 
France would have derived from the cessions of the 
last treaty of partition. The cession of the Sicilies 
would have turned the Mediterranean, it was said, 
into a French lake, and haveruined the Enalish trade 
with the Levant, while the cession of Guipuzcoa, 
and the annexation of the west coast of Spain, which 
was looked on as certain to follow, would have imper- 
iled the American trade and again raised France into 
a formidable power at sea. Backing all these con- 
siderations was the dread of losing, by a contest with 
Spain and its new king, the lucrative trade with the 
Spanish colonies, ‘‘It grieves me to tHe heart,” 
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William wrote bitterly, “that almost every one re- 
joices that France has preferred the will to the 
treaty.’ Astonished and angered as he was at his 
rival’s breach of faith, he had no means of punishing 
it. In the opening of 1701, the Duke of Anjou en. 
tered Madrid, and Louis proudly boasted that hence- 
forth there were no Pyrenees. 

1349. The life-work of William seemed undone. 
He knew himself to be dying. His cough was inces- 
sant, his eyes sunk and dead, his frame so weak that 
he could hardly get into his coach. But never had 
he shown himself so great. His courage rose with 
every difficulty. His temper, which had been heated 
by the personal affronts lavished on him through 
English faction, was hushed by a supreme effort of 
his will. His large and clear-sighted intellect looked 
through the temporary embarrassments of French 
diplomacy and English party strife to the great in- 
terests which he knew must in the end determine the 
course of European politics. Abroad and at home 
all seemed to go against him. For the moment he 
had no ally save Holland, for Spain was now united 
with Louis, while the attitude of Bavaria divided 
Germany and held the house of Austria in check. 
The Bavarian elector, indeed, who had charge of the 
Spanish Netherlands, and on whom William had 
counted, openly joined the French side from the first 
and proclaimed the Duke of Anjou as king in Brus- 
sels. In England a new parliament, which had been 
called by way of testing public opinion, was crowded 
with tories who were resolute against war. The tory 
ministry pressed him to acknowledge the new king 
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of Spain; and as even Holland did this, William was 
forced to submit. He could only count on the greed 
of Louis to help him, and he did not count in vain. 
The general approval of the French king’s action had 
sprung from a belief that he intended honestly to 
leave Spain to the Spaniards under their new boy- 
king. Bitter, too, as the strife of whig and tory 
might be in England, there were two things on which 
whig and tory were agreed. Neither would suffer 
France to occupy the Spanish Netherlands. Neither 
would endure a French attack on the Protestant suc- 
cession which the revolution of 1688 had established, 
But the arrogance of Louis blinded him to the need 
of moderation in his hour of good-luck. The 
wretched defense made by the strong places of the 
Netherlands in the former war had brought about an 
agreement between Spain and Holland at its close, 
by which seven fortresses, including Luxemburg, 
Mons, and Charleroi, were garrisoned with Dutch in 
the place of Spanish troops. The seven were named 
the Dutch barrier, and the first anxiety both of Hol- 
land and of William was to maintain this arrange- 
ment under the new state of things. William laid 
down the maintenance of the barrier in his negotia- 
tions at Madrid asa matter of peace or war. But 
Louis was too eager to wait even for the refusal of 
William’s demand, which the pride of the Spanish 
court prompted. In February, 1701, his troops: ap- 
peared at the gates of the seven fortresses; and a 
secret convention with the elector, who remained in 
charge of the Netherlands, delivered them into his 
hands to hold in trust for his grandson. Other 
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French garrisons took possession, at the same time, 
of Ostend and the coast towns of Flanders, 

1850. The parliament of 1701—a parliament main- 
ly of tories, and in which the leader of the moderate 
tories, Robert Harley, came for the first time to the 
front—met amid the genera] panic and suspension of 
trade which followed this seizure of the barrier for- 
tresses. Peace parliament as it was, and bitterly as it 
condemned the partition treaties, it at once supported 
William in his demand for a withdrawal of the 
French troops, and authorized him to conclude a de- 
fensive alliance with Holland which would give that 
state courage to join inthe demand. The disclosure 
of a new Jacobite plot strengthened William’s posi- 
tion. The hopes of the Jacobites had been raised in 
the preceding year by, the death of the young Duke 
of Gloucester, the only living child cf the Princess 
Anne, and who, as William was childless, ranked 
after his mother as heir-presumptive of the throne. 
William was dying, the health of Anne herself was 
known to be precarious; and to the partisans of 
James it seemed as if the succession of his son, the 
boy who was known in later life as the Old Preten- 
der, was all but secure. But tory as the parliament 
was, it had no mind to undo the work of the revolu- 
tion. When anew act of succession was laid before 
the houses in 1701, not a voice was raised for James or 
his son. By the ordinary rules of heritage, the de- 
scendants of the daughter of Charles the first, Henri- 
etta of Orleans, whose only child had married the 
Duke of Savoy, would come next as claimants; but 
the house of Savoy was Catholic, and its pretensions 
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were passed over in the same silence. No other de- 
scendants of Charles the First remained, and the par- 
liament fell back on his father’s line. Elizabeth, the 
daughter of James the First, had married the elector 
palatine; but of her twelve children all had died 
childless save one. This was Sophia, the wife of the 
late and the mother of the present elector of Hanover. 
It was in Sophia and the heirs of her body, being 
Protestants, that the act of settlement vested the 
crown. But the jealousy of a foreign ruler accom- 
panied this settlement with remarkable provisions. 
It was enacted that every English sovereign must be 
in communion with the church of England as by law 
established. All future kings were forbidden to 
leave England without consent of parliament, and 
foreigners were excluded from all public posts, mil- 
itary or civil. The independence of justice, which 
had been inadequately secured by the bill of rights, 
was now established by a clause which provided that 
no judge should be removed from office save on an 
address from parliament tothe crown. The two prin- 
ciples that the king acts only through his minis‘ers, 
and that these ministers are responsible to parlia- 
ment, were asserted by a requirement that all public 
business should be formally done in the privy coun. 
cil, and all its decisions signed by its members. 
These two last provisions went far to complete the 
parliamentary constitution which had been drawn 
by the bill of rights. 

1351. But, firm as it was in its loyalty to the revo- 
lution, and in its resolve to maintain the independ- 
ence of the Netherlands, the parliament had still no 
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with Holland in the belief that the pressure of the 
two powers would bring Louis to a peaceful settle- 
ment of the question. Its aim was still to avoid a 
standing army and to reduce taxation; and its bitter- 
ness against the partition treaties sprang from a 
belief that William had entailed on England by their 
means a contest which must bring back again the 
army and the debt. The king was bitterly blamed, 
while the late ministers, Somers, Russell, and Mon- 
tague (now become peers), were impeached for their 
share in the treaties; and the commons prayed the 
king to exclude the three from his counsels forever. 
But a counter-prayer from the lords gave the first 
sign of a reaction of opinion. Outside the house of 
commons, indeed, the tide of national feeling rose as 
the designs of Louis grew clearer. He refused to 
allow the Dutch barrier to be re-established; and a 
great French fleet gathered in the channel to sup- 
port, it was believed, a fresh Jacobite descent, which 
was proposed by the ministers of James in a letter in- 
tercepted and laid before parliament. Even the 
house of commons took fire at this, and the fleet was 
raised to 80,000 men, and the army to 10,000. But the 
country moved faster than the parliament. Kent 
sent up a remonstrance against the factious measures 
by which the tories still struggled against the king’s 
policy,, with a prayer ‘‘that addresses might be 
turned into bills of supply;” and William was en- 
couraged by these signs of a change of temper to 
dispatch an English force to Holland, and to con- 
clude a secret treaty with the united provinces for the 
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recovery of the Netherlands from Louis, and for 
their transfer, with the Milanese, to the house of 
Austria as a means of counterbalancing the new 
power added to France, 

1852. England, however, still clung desperately to 
a hope of peace; and even in the treaty with the 
emperor, which followed on the French refusal to 
negotiate on a basis of compensation, William was 
far from disputing the right of Philip of Anjou to 
the Spanish throne. MHostilites had, indeed already 
broken out in Italy between the French and Austrian 
armies; but the king had not abandoned the dream 
of a peaceful settlement when France, by a sudden 
act, forced him into war. Louis had acknowledged 
William as king in the peace of Ryswick, and 
pledged himself to oppose all attacks on his throne; 
but in September, 1701, he entered the bed-chamber 
at St. Germains, where James the Second was breath- 
ing his last, and promised to acknowledge his son at 
his death as king of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The promise which was thus made was, in fact, a dec- 
laration of war, and in a moment all England was at 
one in accepting the challenge. The issue Louis had 
raised was no longer a matter of European politics, 
but a question whether the work of the revolution 
should be undone, and whether Catholicism and 
despotism should be replaced on the throne of Eng- 
land by the arms of France. On such a question as 
this there was no difference between tory and whig. 
Every Englishman backed William in his open re. 
sentment of the insult, and in the recall of his ambas- 
sador. The national union showed itself in the warm 
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welcome given to the king on his return from the 
Hague, where the conclusion of a new grand alliance 
in September between the empire, Holland, and the 
united provinces had rewarded William’s patience 
and skill. The alliance was soon joined by Denmark, 
Sweden, the Palatinate, and the bulk of the German 
states. William seized the moment of enthusiasm to 
dissoive the houses, whose action had hitherto em- 
barrassed him; and though the new parliament which 
met in 1702 was still tory in the main, its tory mem- 
bers were now as much for war as the whigs, and the 
house of commons replied to the king’s stirring ap- 
peal by voting 40,000 soldiers and as many sailors for 
the coming struggle. As a tellingreply to the recog- 
nition of the young James by Louis, a bill of attain- 
der was passed against the new pretender, and cor- 
respondence with him or maintenance of his title 
were made treason. At the same time all members 
of either house and all public officials were sworn to 
uphold the succession of the house of Hanover as 
established by law. 

1353. The king’s weakness was already too great 
to allow of his taking the field; and he was forced to 
intrust the war in the Netherlands to the one Eng- 
lishman who had shown himself capable of a great 
command. « John Churchill, Earl of Marlborough, 
was born in 1650, the son of a Devonshire cavalier, 
whose daughter became at the restoration mistress 
of the Duke of York. The shame of Arabella did 
more, perhaps, than her father’s loyalty to win for 
her brother a commission in the royal guards; and 
after five years’ service abroad under Turenne the 
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young captain became colonel of an English regi- 
ment which was retained in the service of France. 
He had already,shown some of the qualities of a 
great soldier—an unruffled courage, a temper natu- 
rally bold and venturesome, but held in check by a 
cool and serene judgment, a vigilance and capacity 
for enduring fatigue, which never forsook him. In 
later years he was known to spend a whole day in 
reconnoitring, and at Blenheim he remained on 
horseback fifteen hours. But courage and skill in 
arms did less for Churchill on his return to the Eng- 
lish court than his personal beauty. In the French 
camp he had been known as ‘‘ the handsome English- 
man;”’ and his manners were as winning as his per- 
son. Even in age his address was almost irresisti- 
ble; ‘‘he engrossed the graces,” says Chesterfield; 
and his air never lost the careless sweetness which 
won the favor of Lady Castlemaine. A present of 
£5000 from the king’s mistress laid the foundation 
of a fortune which grew rapidly to greatness, as the 
prudent forethought of the handsome young soldier 
hardened into the avarice of age. 

1354. But it was to the Duke of York that Church- 
ill looked mainly for advancement, and he earned it 
by the fidelity with which, as a member of his house- 
hold, he clung to the duke’s fortunes during the dark 
days of the popish plot. He followed James to Edin- 
burgh and the Hague, and on his master’s return he 
was rewarded with a peerage and the colonelcy of 
the life-guards. The service he rendered James after 
his accession, by saving the royal army from a sur- 
prise at Sedgemoor, would have been yet more 
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splendidly acknowledged but for the king’s bigotry. 
In spite of his master’s personal solicitations Church- 
ill remained true to Protestantism. But he knew 
James too well to count on further favor after a for- 
mal refusal to abandon his faith. Luckily for him 
he had now found a new groundwork for his for- 
tunes in the growing influence of his wife over the 
king’s second daughter, Anne; and at the crisis of 
the revolution, the adhesion of Anne to the cause of 
Protestantism was of the highest value. No senti- 
ment of gratitude to his older patron hindered 
Marlborough from corresponding with the Prince of 
Orange, from promising Anne’s sympathy to Wil- 
liam’s efforts, or from deserting the ranks of the 
king’s army when it faced William in the field. His 
desertion proved fatal to the royal cause; but great 
as this service was, it was eclipsed by a second. It 
was by his wife’s persuasion that Anne was induced 
to forsake her father and take refuge in Danby’s 
camp. Unscrupulous as his conduct had been, the 
services which Churchill thus rendered to William 
were too great to miss their reward. On the new 
king’s accession he became Earl of Marlborough; he 
was put at the head of a force during the Irish war, 
where his rapid successes at once won William’s 
regard; and he was given high command in the 
army of Flanders. 

1355. But the sense of his power over Anne soon 
turned Marlborough from plotting treason against 
James, to plot treason against William. Great as 
was his greed of gold, he had married Sarah Jen- 
nings, a penniless beauty of Charles’s court, in whom 
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a violent and malignant temper was strangely com. 
bined with a power of winning and retaining love. 
Churchill’s affection for her ran like a thread of gold 
through the dark web of his career. In the midst of 
his marches and from the very battle-field, he writes 
to his wife with the same passionate tenderness. The 
composure which no danger or hatred could ruffle 
broke down into almost womanish depression at the 
thought of her coldness, or at any burst of her 
violent humor. To the last he never left her with- 
out a pang. ‘‘I did for a great while with a per- 
spective glass look upon the cliffs,” he once wrote to 
her after setting out on a campaign, ‘‘in hopes that 
I might have had one sight of you.” It was no won- 
der that the woman who inspired Marlborough with 
a love like this, bound to her the weak and feeble 
nature of the Princess Anne. The two friends threw 
off the restraints of state, and addressed each other 
as ‘‘Mrs. Freeman” and ‘‘ Mrs. Morley.” It was 
on his wife’s influence over her friend that the earl’s 
ambition counted in its designs against William. 
His subtle policy aimed at availing itself both of 
William’s unpopularity, and of the dread of a Jaco- 
bite restoration, His plan was to drive the king 
from the throne, by backing the tories in their oppo- 
sition to the war, as well as by stirring to frenzy the 
English hatred of foreigners, and then to use the 
whig dread of James’s return to seat Anne in Wil- 
liam’s place. The discovery of these designs roused 
the king to a burst of unusual resentment. ‘‘ Were 
Iand my Lord Marlborough private persons,” Wil. 
liam exclaimed, ‘‘the sword would have to settle 
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between us.” As it was he could only strip the earl 
of his offices and command and drive his wife from 
St. James’s. Anne followed her favorite, and the 
court of the princess became the center of the tory 
opposition, while Marlborough opened a correspond- 
ence with James. So notorious was his treason, 
that on the eve of the French invasion, which was 
foiled by the victory of La Hogue, the earl was one 
of the first among the suspected persons who were 
sent to the Tower. 

1356. The death of Mary, however, forced William 
to recall the princess, who became by this event his 
successor; and with Anne the Marlboroughs returned 
to court. Now, indeed, that Anne’s succession was 
brought near by the rapid decay of William’s health, 
their loyalty to the throne might be counted on; and 
though William could not bend himself to trust the 
earl again, he saw in him as death drew near the one 
man whose splendid talents fitted him, in spite of the 
perfidy and treason of his life, to rule England and 
* direct the grand alliance in his stead, He employed 
Marlborough, therefore, to negotiate the treaty of 
alliance with the emperor, and put him at the head 
of the army in Flanders. But the earl had only just 
taken command when a fall from his horse on the 
21st of February, 1702, proved fatal to the broken 
frame of William of Orange. ‘‘There was a time 
when I should have been glad to have been delivered 
out of my troubles,” the dying man whispered to 
Portland, ‘‘ but I own I see another scene, and could 
wish to live a little longer.” He knew, however, 
that the wish was vain; and he died on the morning 
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of the 8th of March, commending Marlborough to 
Anne as the fittest person to lead her armies and 
guide her counsels. Anne’s zeal in her friend’s cause 
needed no quickening. Three days after her acces- 
sion the earl was named captain-general of the Eng- 
lish forces at home and abroad, and intrusted with 
the entire direction of the war. His supremacy over 
home affairs was secured by the expulsion of a few 
remaining whigs among the ministers, and the con- 
struction of a purely tory administration with Lord 
Godolphin, a close friend of Marlborough’s, as lord 
treasurer at its head. The queen’s affection for his 
wife insured him the support of the crown at a 
moment when Anne’s personal popularity gave the 
crown a new weight with the nation. In England, 
indeed, party feeling for the moment died away. 
The parliament called on the new accession was 
strongly tory; but all save the extreme tories were 
won over to the war now that it was waged on be- 
half of a tory queen by a tory general, while the 
most extreme of the whigs were ready to back even 
a tory general in waging a whig war. 

1357. Abroad, however, William’s death shook 
the alliance to its base; and even Holland wavered 
in dread of being deserted by England in the coming 
struggle. But the decision of Marlborough soon did 
away with this distrust. Anne was made to declare 
from the throne her resolve to pursue with energy 
the policy of her predecessor. The parliament was 
brought to sanction vigorous measures for the prose- 
cution of the war. The new general hastened to the 
Hague, received the command of the Dutch as well 
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as of the English forces, and drew the German pow- 
ers into the confederacy with a skill and adroitness 
which even William might have envied. Never, in- 
deed, was greatness more quickly recognized than in 
the case of Marlborough. In afew months he was 
regarded by all as the guiding spirit of the alliance, 
and princes whose jealousy had worn out the pa- 
tience of the king yielded without a struggle to the 
counsels of his successor. His temper fitted him 
in an especial way to be the head of a great confed- 
eracy. Like William, he owed little of his power to 
any early training. The trace of his neglected edu- 
cation was seen to the last in his reluctance to write. 
‘‘Of all things,” he said to his wife, ‘‘I do not love 
writing.” To pen a dispatch, indeed, was a far 
greater trouble to Marlborough than to plan a cam- 
paign. But nature had given him qualities which in 
other men spring specially from culture. His capac- 
ity for business was immense. During the next ten 
years he assumed the general direction of the war in 
Flanders and in Spain. He managed every negotia- 
tion with the courts of the allies. He watched over 
the shifting phases of English politics. He crossed 
the channel to win over Anne to a change in the 
cabinet, or hurried to Berlin to secure the due con- 
tingent of electoral troops from Brandenburg. At 
one and the same moment men saw him reconciling 
the emperor with the Protestants of Hungary, stir- 
ring the Calvinists of the Cevennes into revolt, ar- 
ranging the affairs of Portugal, and providing for 
the protection of the Duke of Savoy, 

1358. But his air showed no trace of fatigue or 
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haste or vexation. He retained to the last the indo- 
lent grace of his youth. His natural dignity was 
never ruffled by an outbreak of temper. Amid the 
storm of battle his soldiers saw their leader ‘‘ with- 
out fear of danger or in the least hurry, giving his 
orders with all the calmness imaginable,” In the 
cabinet he was as cool as on the battle-field. He met 
with the same equable serenity the pettiness of the 
German princes, the phlegm of the Dutch, the igno- 
rant opposition of his officers, the libels of his politi- 
cal opponents. There was a touch of irony in the 
simple expedients by which he sometimes solved 
problems which had baffled cabinets. The touchy 
pride of the King of Prussia in his new royal] dignity, 
when he rose from being a simple elector of Bran- 
denburg to a throne, made him one of the most vex- 
atious among the allies; but all difficulty with him 
ceased when Marlborough rose at a state banquet 
and glutted his vanity by handing him a napkin. 
Churchill’s composure rested partly on a pride which 
could not stoop to bare the real self within to the eyes 
of meaner men. In the bitter moments before his 
fall, he bade Godolphin burn some querulous letters 
which the persecution of his opponents had wrung 
from him; ‘‘ My desire,” he wrote, ‘‘is that the world 
may continue in their error of thinking me a happy 
man, for I think it better to be envied than pitied.” 
But in great measure it sprang from the purely in- 
tellectual temper of his mind. His passion for his 
wife was the one sentiment which tinged the color- 
less light in which bis understanding moved. In all 
else he was without affection or resentment; he knew 
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neither doubt nor regret. In private life he was a 
humane and compassionate man; but if his position 
required it, he could betray Englishmen to death, or 
lead his army to a butchery such as that of Malpla- 
quet. Of honor, or the finer sentiments of mankind, 
he knew nothing; and he turned without a shock 
_ from guiding Europe and winning great victories to 
heap up a matchless fortune by peculation and greed, 
He is, perhaps, the only instance of a man of real 
greatness who loved money for money’s sake. No 
life, indeed no temper ever stood more aloof from 
the common life and temper of mankind. The pas- 
sions which stirred the men around him, whether 
noble or ignoble, were to Marlborough simply ele- 
ments in an intellectual problem which had to be 
solved by patience. ‘‘ Patience will overcome all 
things,” he writes again and again. ‘‘As I think 
most things are governed by destiny, having done 
all things we should submit with patience.” 

1859. As a statesman the high qualities of Marl- 
borough were owned by his bitterest foes. ‘‘ Over 
the confederacy,” says Lord Bolingbroke, ‘he, a 
new, a private man, acquired by merit and manage- 
ment a more decided influence than high birth, con- 
firmed authority, and even the crown of Great Britain 
had given to King William.” But great as he was 
in the council, he was even greater in the field. He 
stands alone among the masters of the art of war as 
a captain whose victories began at an age when the 
work of most men is done. Though he served as a 
young officer under Turenne, and for a few months 
in Ireland and the Netherlands, Marlborough had 
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held no great command till he took the field in 
Flanders at the age of fifty-two. He stands alone, 
too, in his unbroken good fortune. Voltaire notes 
that he never besieged a fortress which he did not 
take, or fought a battle which he did not win. His 
difficulties, indeed, came not so much from the enemy 
as from the ignorance and timidity of his own allies. 
He was never defeated in the field, but victory after 
victory was snatched from him by the incapacity ot 
his officers or the stubbornness of the Dutch. What 
startled the cautious strategists of his day was the 
vigor and audacity of his plans. Old as he was, 
Marlborough’s designs had from the first all the dash 
and boldness of youth. On taking the field in 1702 
he at once resolved to force a battle in the heart of 
Brabant. The plan was foiled by the timidity and 
resistance of the Dutch deputies. But his resolute 
advance across the Meuse drew the French forces 
from that river and enabled him to reduce fortress 
after fortress in a series of sieges, till the surrender 
of Liége closed a campaign which cut off the French 
from the lower Rhine and freed Holland from all 
danger of invasion. 

1860. The successes of Marlborough had been 
brought into bolder relief by the fortunes of the war 
in other quarters. Though the imperialist general, 
Prince Eugéne of Savoy, showed his powers by a 
surprise of the French army at Cremona, no rea 
successes had been won inItaly. An English descent 
on the Spanish coast ended in failure. In Germany 
where the Bavarians joined the French, their united 
armies defeated the army of the empire and opened 
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the line of the Danube to a Frenchadvance. It was 
in this quarter that Louis resolved to push his fortune 
in the coming year. In the spring of 1708 a French 
army under Marshal Villars again relieved the Bava- 
rian elector from the pressure of theAustrian forces, 
and only a strife which arose between the two com- 
manders hindered their joint armies from marching 
on Vienna. Meanwhile the timidity of the Dutch 
deputies served Louis well in the Low Countries. 
The hopes of Mar]borough, who had been raised toa 
dukedom for his services in the previous year, were 
again foiled by the deputies of the states-general. 
Serene as his temper was, it broke down before their 
refusal to co-operate in an attack on Antwerp and 
French Flanders; and the prayers of Godolphin and 
of the pensionary Heinsius alone induced him to 
withdraw his offer of resignation. In spite of his 
victories on the Danube, indeed, of the blunders of 
his adversaries on the Rhine, and the sudden aid of an 
insurrection against the court of Vienna which broke 
out in Hungary, the difficulties of Louis were hourly 
increasing. The accession of Savoy to the grand 
alliance threatened his armies in Italy with destruc- 
tion. That of Portugal gave the allies a base of 
operations against Spain. The French king’s energy, 
however, rose with the pressure; aad while the Duke 
of Berwick, a natural son of James the Second, was 
dispatched against Portugal, and three small armies 
closed round Savoy, the flower of the French troops 
joined the army of Bavaria on the Danube, for the 
bold plan of Louis was to decide the fortunes of the 
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war by a victory which would wrest peace from the 
empire under the walls of Vienna. 

1361. The master-stroke of Louis roused Marl- 
borough at the opening of 1704 to a master-stroke in 
return; but the secrecy and boldness of the duke’s 
plans deceived both his enemies and his allies. The 
French army in Flanders saw in his march from the 
Netherlands upon Maintz only a design to transfer 
the war into Alsace. The Dutch, on the other hand, 
were lured into suffering their troops to be drawn as 
far from Flanders as Coblentz by the Duke’s pro- 
posals for an imaginary campaign on the Moselle. 
It was only when Marlborough crossed the Neckar 
and struck through the center of Germany for the | 
Danube that the true aim of his operations was 
revealed to both. After struggling through the hill 
country of Wurtemberg he joined the imperial army 
under the Prince of Baden, stormed the heights of 
Donauwerth, crossed the Danube and the Lech, and 
penetrated into the heart of Bavaria. The crisis 
drew two other armies which were facing one another 
on the upper Rhine to the scene. The arrival of 
Marshal Tallard with 30,000 French troops saved the 
elector of Bavaria for the moment from the need of 
submission; but the junction of his opponent, Prince 
Eugéne, with Marlborough raised the contending 
forces again to an equality. After a few marches 
the armies met on the north bank of the Danube 
near the small town of Hochstadt and the village of 
Blindheim or Blenheim, which have given their 
names to one of the most memorable battles in the 
history of the world. 
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1362. In one respect the struggle which followed 
stands almost unrivaled, for the whole of the Teu- 
tonic race was represented in the strange medley of 
Englishmen, Dutchmen, Hanoverians, Danes, Wur- 
tembergers, and Austrians who followed Marlborough 
and Eugéne. The French and Bavarians, who num- 
bered like their opponents some 50,000 men, lay 
behind a little stream which ran through swampy 
ground to the Danube. Their position was a strong 
one, for its front wascovered by the swamp, its right 
by the Danube, its left by the hill country in which 
the stream rose; and Tallard had not only intrenched 
himself, but was far superior to his rival in artillery. 
But for once Marlborough’s hands were free. ‘I 
have great reason,” he wrote calmly home, ‘‘to hope 
that everything will go well, for I have the pleasure 
to find all the officers willing to obey without knowing 
any other reason than that it is my desire, which is 
very different from what it was in Flanders, where I 
was obliged to have the consent of a council of war 
for everything I undertook.’”’ So formidable were 
the obstacles, however, that though the allies were 
in motion at sunrise on the 13th of August it was not 
till mid-day that Eugéne, who commanded on the 
right, succeeded in crossing the stream. The English 
foot at once forded it on the left, and attacked the 
village of Blindheim, in which the bulk of the French 
infantry were intrenched; but after a furious struggle 
the attack was repulsed, while as gallant a resistance 
at the other end of the line held Eugéne in check. It 
was the center, however, where the French believed 
themselves to be unassailable, and which this belief 
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had led them to weaken by drawing troops to their 
wings, that had been chosen by Marlborough from 
the first for the chief point of attack. By making an 
artificial road across the morass which covered it, he 
was at last enabled to throw his 8000 horsemen on 
the mass of the French cavalry, which occupied this 
position; and two desperate charges, which the duke 
headed in person, decided the day. The French 
center was flung back on the Danube and forced to 
surrender. Their left fell back in confusion on 
Hochstadt; while their right, cooped up in Blindheim 
and cut off from retreat, became prisoners of war. 
Of the defeated army only 20,000 men escaped. 
Twelve thousand were slain, 14,000 were captured. 
Vienna was saved, Germany finally freed from the 
French, and Marlborough, who followed the wreck 
of the French host in its flight to Alsace, soon made 
himself master of the lower Moselle. 

1363. But the loss of France could not be measured 
by men or fortresses. A hundred victories since 
Rocroi had taught the world to regard the armies of 
Louis as all but invincible, when Blenheim and the 
surrender of the flower of the French soldiery broke 
the spell. From that moment the terror of victory 
passed to the side of the allies, and ‘‘Malbrook ” 
became a name of fear to every child in France. In 
England itself the victory of Blenheim aided to bring 
about a great change in the political aspect of affairs. 
The tories were already pressing hard on the defeated 
whigs. If they were willing to support the war 
abroad, they were resolved to use the accession of a 
Stuart to the throne to secure their own power at 
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home. They resolved, therefore, to make a fresh 
attempt to create a permanent tory majority in the 
commons by excluding non-conformists from the 
municipal corporations, which returned the bulk of 
‘the borough members, and whose political tendencies 
were for the most part whig. The test of receiving 
the sacrament according to the ritual of the church 
of England, effective as it was against Catholics, was 
useless against Protestant dissenters. While adher- 
ing to their separate congregations, in which they 
were now protected by the toleration act, they “‘ quali- 
fied for office,” as it was called, by the ‘‘ occasional 
conformity” of receiving the sacrament at church 
once in the year. It was against ‘‘ occasional con- 
formity” that the tories introduced a test which, by 
excluding the non-conformists, would have given 
them the command of the boroughs; and this test, at 
first, received Marlborough’s support. But it was 
rejected by the lords as often as it was sent up to 
them, and it was soon guessed that the resistance of 
the lords was secretly backed by both Marlborough 
and Godolphin. Tory as he was in fact, Marlborough 
had no mind for an unchecked tory rule, or for a 
measure which would be fatal to the war by again 
reviving religious strife. But it was in vain that he 
strove to propitiate his party by inducing the queen 
to set aside the tenths and first-fruits hitherto paid by 
the clergy to the crown as a fund for the augmen- 
tation of small benefices, a fund which still bears 
the name of Queen Anne’s bounty. The commons 
showed their resentment against Marlborough by 
refusing to add a grant of money to the grant of a 
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dukedom after his first campaign; and the higher 
tories, with Lord Nottingham at their head, began to 
throw every obstacle they could in the way of the 
continuance of the war. 

1364. Nottingham and his followers, at last, 
quitted office in 1704, and Marlborough replaced 
them by tories of a more moderate stamp, who were 
still in favor of the war; by Robert Harley, who be- 
came secretary of state, and by Henry St. John, a 
young man of splendid talents, who was named sec- 
retary at war. Small as the change seemed, its sig- 
nificance was clear to both parties; and the duke’s 
march into Germany gave his enemies an opportu- 
nity of embittering the political strife. The origi- 
nal aim of the tories had been to limit English ef- 
forts to what seemed purely English objects, the 
defense of the Netherlands and of English com- 
merce; and the bulk of them shrank even now from 
any further entanglement in the struggle. But the 
duke’s march seemed at once to pledge England to a 
strife in the very heart of the continent, and above 
all to a strife on behalf of the house of Austria, 
whose designs upon Spain were regarded with al- 
most as much suspicion as those of Louis. It was 
an act, indeed, of even greater political than mili- 
tary daring. The high tories and Jacobites threat- 
ened, if Marlborough failed, to bring his head to the 
block; and only the victory of Blenheim saved him 
from political ruin. Slowly and against his will the 
duke drifted from his own party to the party which 
really backed his policy. He availed himself of the 
national triumph over Blenheim to dissolve parlia- 
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ment; and when the election of 1705, as he hoped, 
returned a majority in favor of the war, his efforts 
brought about a coalition between the moderate 
tories who still clung to him and the whig junto, 
whose support was purchased by making a whig, 
William Cowper, lord keeper, and by sending Lord 
Sunderland as envoy to Vienna. 

1865. The bitter attacks of the peace party were 
entirely foiled by this union, and Marlborough at 
last felt secure at home. But he had to bear disap- 
pointment abroad. His plan of attack along the 
line of the Moselle was defeated by the refusal of 
the imperial army to join him. When he transfer- 
red the war again to the Netherlands and entered 
the French lines across the Dyle, the Dutch gener- 
als withdrew their troops; and his proposal to at- 
tack the Duke of Villeroy in the field of Waterloo 
was rejected in full council of war by the deputies 
of the states with cries of ‘‘ murder” and ‘‘ massacre.” 
Even Marlborough’s composure broke into bitterness 
at this last blow. ‘‘Had I the same power I had 
last year,” he wrote home, ‘‘I could have won a 
greater victory than that of Blenheim.” On his 
complaint, indeed, the states recalled their commisa- 
ries, but the year was lost; nor had greater results 
been brought about in Italy or on the Rhine. The 
spirits of the allies were only sustained by the ro- 
mantic exploits of Lord Peterborough in Spain. Prof- 
ligate, unprincipled, flighty as he was, Peterborough 
had a genius for war, and his seizure of Barcelona 
with a handful of men, a step followed by his recog- 
nition of the old liberties of Aragon, roused that 
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province to support the cause of the second son of 
the emperor, who had been acknowledged as King 
of Spain by the allies under the title of Charles the 
Third. Catalonia and Valencia soon joined Aragon 
in declaring for Charles: while Marlborough spent 
the winter of 1705 in negotiations at Vienna, Berlin, 
Hanover, and the Hague, and in preparations for 
the coming campaign. Eager for freedom of action 
and sick of the imperial generals as of the Dutch, he 
planned a march over the Alps and a campaign in 
Italy; and though these designs were defeated by 
the opposition of the allies, he found himself unfet- 
tered when he again appeared in Flanders in 1706. 
Marshal Villeroy, the new French general, was as 
eager aS Marlborough for an engagement; and the 
two armies met on the 23d of May at the village of 
Ramillies on an undulating plain which forms the 
highest ground in Brabant. The French were drawn 
up in a wide curve with morasses covering their front. 
After a feint on their left, Marlborough flung himself 
on their right wing at Ramillies, crushed it ina bril- 
liant charge that he led in person, and swept along 
their whole line till it broke in a rout which only 
ended beneath the walls of Louvain. In an hour 
and a half the French had lost 15,000 men, their 
baggage, and their guns; and the line of the Scheldt, 
Brussels, Antwerp, and Bruges, became the prize of 
the victors. It only needed four successful sieges, 
which followed the battle of Ramillies, to complete 
the deliverance of Flanders. 

1366. The year which witnessed the victory of 
Ramillies remains yet more memorable as the year 
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which witnessed the final union of England with 
Scotland. As the undoing of the earlier union had 
been the first work of the government of the restora- 
tion, its revival was one of the first aims of the gov- 
ernment which followed the revolution. But the 
project was long held in check by religious and 
commercial jealousies. Scotland refused to bear 
any part of the English debt. England would not 
yield any share in her monopoly of trade with the 
colonies. The English churchmen longed for a res- 
toration of episcopacy north of the border, while the 
Scotch Presbyterians would not hear even of the 
legal toleration of Episcopalians, In 1703, however 
an act of settlement which passed through the 
Scotch parliament, at last brought home to English 
statesmen the dangers of further delay. In deal- 
ing with this measure, the Scotch whigs, who cared 
only for the independence of their country, joined 
hand in hand with the Scotch Jacobites, who looked 
only to the interests of the pretender. The Jacobites 
excluded from the act the name of the Princess So- 
phia; the whigs introduced a provision that no sov- 
ereign of England should be recognized as sovereign 
of Scotland save upon security given to the religion, 
freedom, and trade of the Scottish people. The 
danger arising from such a measure was undoubt- 
edly great, for it pointed to a recognition of the pre- 
tender in Scotland on the queen’s death, and such a 
recognition meant war between Scotland and Eng- 
land. The need of a union became at once appar- 
ent to every statesman, but it was only after three 
years’ delay that the wisdom and resolution of Lord 
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Somers brought the question to an issue. The 
Scotch proposals of a federative rather than a legis- 
lative union were set aside by his firmness; the com- 
mercial jealousies of the English traders were put 
by; and the act of union, as it was completed in 
1706, though not finally passed till the following 
year, provided that the two kingdoms should be 
united into one under the name of Great Britain, and 
that the succession to the crown of this united king- 
dom should be ruled by the provisions of the Eng- 
lish act of settlement. The Scotch church’and the 
Scotch law were left untouched; but all rights of 
trade were thrown open to both nations, a common 
system of taxation was established, and a uniform 
system of coinage adopted. A single parliament 
was henceforth to represent the united kingdom; 
and for this purpose forty-five Scotch members, a 
number taken to represent the proportion of Scotch 
property and population relatively to England, were 
added to the 518 English members of the house of 
commons, and sixteen representative peers to the 
108 who formed the English house of lords. 

1367. In Scotland the opposition to this measure 
was bitter and almost universal. The terror of the 
Presbyterians, indeed, was met by an act of security, 
which became part of the treaty of union, and 
which required an oath to support the Presbyterian 
church from every sovereign on his accession. But 
no securities could satisfy the enthusiastic patriots 
or the fanatical Cameronians. The Jacobites sought 
troops from France and plotted a Stuart restoration. 
The nationalists talked of seceding from the houses 
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which voted for the union, and of establishing a 
rival parliament. In the end, however, good sense 
and the loyalty of the trading classes to the cause of 
the Protestant succession won their way. The 
measure was adopted by the Scotch parliament, and 
the treaty of union became a legislative act to which 
Anne, in 1707, gave her assent in noble words. ‘‘I 
desire,” said the queen, “‘and expect from my sub- 
jects of both nations that from henceforth they act 
with all possible respect and kindness to one an- 
other, that so it may appear to all the world 
they have hearts disposed to become one people.” 
Time has more than answered these hopes. The 
two nations whom the union brought together have 
ever since remained one. England gained in the 
removal of a constant danger of treason and war. 
To Scotland the union opened up new avenues of 
wealth which the energy of its people turned to 
wonderful account. The farms of Lothian have be- 
come models of agriculturai skill. A fishing town 
on the Clyde has grown into the rich and populous 
Glasgow. Peace and culture have changed the wild 
clansmen of the Highlands into herdsmen and farm- 
ers. Nor was the change followed by any loss 
of national spirit. The world has hardly seen a 
mightier and more rapid development of national 
energy than that of Scotland after the union. All 
that passed away was the jealousy which had parted 
since the days of Edward the First two peoples 
whom a common blood and common speech pro: 
claimed to be one. The union between Scotland 
and England has been real and stable simply because 
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it was the legislative acknowledgment and enforce- 
ment of a national fact. 

1368. With the defeat of Ramillies and the con- 
clusion of the union, the greatness of Marlborough 
reached its height. In five years he had rescued 
Holland, saved Germany, and thrown France back 
on a purely defensive position. He exercised an un- 
disputed supremacy over an alliance which em- 
braced the greatest European powers. At home he 
was practically first minister, commander-in-chief, 
and absolute master, through his wife, of the queen 
herself. He was looked upon as the most powerful 
as he was the wealthiest subject in the world. And 
while Marlborough’s fortunes mounted to their 
height, those of France sank to their lowest ebb. 
Eugene, in his greatest victory, broke the siege of 
Turin, and Louis saw the loss of Flanders followed 
by the loss of Italy. Not only did Peterborough 
hold his ground in Spain, but Charles the Third, 
with an army of English and Portuguese, entered 
Madrid. But it was, in fact, only these triumphs 
abroad that enabled Marlborough to face the diffi- 
culties which were opening on him athome. His 
command of the parliament rested now on a coali- 
tion of the whigs with the moderate tories who still 
adhered to him after his break with the more vio- 
lent members of his old party. Ramillies gave 
him strength enough to force Anne, in spite of her 
hatred of the whigs, to fulfill the compact with them 
from which this coalition had sprung, by admitting 
Lord Sunderland, the bitterest leader of their party, 
to office as secretary of state at the close of 1706. 
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But with the entry of Sunderland into office the 
system of political balance which the duke had 
maintained till now began at once to break down. 
Constitutionally, Marlborough’s was the last attempt 
to govern England on other terms than those of 
party government, and the union of parties to which 
he had clung ever since his severance from the ex- 
treme tories became every day more impossible as 
the growing opposition of the tories to the war 
threw the duke more and more on the support of 
the whigs. 

1369. The whigs sold their support dearly. Sun- 
derland’s violent and imperious temper differed 
widely from the supple and unscrupulous nature 
which had carried his father, the Lord Sunderland 
of the restoration, unhurt through the violent 
changes of his day. But he had inherited his fa- 
ther’s conceptions of party government. He was re- 
solved to restore a strict party administration on a 
purely whig basis, and to drive the moderate tories 
from office in spite of Marlborough’s desire to retain 
them. The duke wrote hotly home at the news of 
' the pressure which the whigs were putting on him. 
«« England,” he said, ‘‘ will not be ruined because a 
few men are not pleased.” Nor was Marlborougb 
alone in his resentment. Harley foresaw the dan- 
ger of his expulsion from office, «nd even as early 
as 1706 began to intrigue at court, through Mrs. 
Masham, a bedchamber woman of the queen, who 
was supplanting the duchess in Anne’s favor, against 
the whigs and against Marlborough, whom he 
looked upon as in the hands of the whigs. St. John, 
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though bound by ties of gratitude to the duke, to 
whose favor he owed his early promotion to office, 
was driven by the same fear to share Harley’s 
schemes. Marlborough strove to win both of them 
back, but the growing opposition of the tories to the 
war left him helpless in the hands of the only party 
that steadily supported it. A factious union of the 
whigs with their opponents, though it roused the 
duke to a burst of unusual passion in parliament, 
effected its end by convincing him of the impossi- 
bility of further resistance. The resistance of the 
queen, indeed, was stubborn and bitter. Anne was 
at heart a tory, and her old trust in Marlborough 
died with his submission to the whig demands. It 
was only by the threat of resignation that he had 
forced her to admit Sunderland to office; and the 
violent outbreak of temper with which the duchess 
enforced her husband’s will changed the queen’s 
friendship for her into a bitter resentment. Marl- 
borough was forced to increase this resentment by 
fresh compliances with the conditions which the 
whigs imposed on him, by removing Peterborough 
from his command as a tory general, and by wresting 
from Anne her consent, in 1708, to the dismissal 
from office of Harley and St. John with the whole 
of the moderate tories whom they headed. Their 
removal was followed by the complete triumph of 
the whigs in the admission of Lord Somers and 
Wharton into the ministry. Somers became presi- 
dent of the council, Wharton lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, while lower posts were occupied by younger 
men of the same party, who were destined to play 
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a great part in our later history, such as the young 
Duke of Newcastle and Robert Walpole. 

1370. Meanwhile, the great struggle abroad went 
steadily against France, though its progress was 
varied with striking alternations of success, France 
rose, indeed, with singular rapidity from the crush- 
ing blow of Ramillies. Spain was recovered for 
Philip in 1707 by a victory of Marshal Berwick at 
Almanza. Marshal Villars won fresh triumphs on 
the Rhine; while Eugene, who had penetrated into 
Provence, was driven back into Italy. In Flanders 
Marlborough’s designs for taking advantage of his 
great victory were foiled by the strategy of the Duke 
of Vendéme and by the reluctance of the Dutch, 
who were now wavering toward peace. In the 
campaign of 1708, however, Venddme, in spite of 
his superiority in force, was attacked and defeated 
at Oudenarde; and though Marlborough was hin- 
dered from striking at the heart of France by the 
timidity of the English and Dutch statesmen, he 
reduced Lille, the strongest of its frontier fortresses, 
in the face of an army of relief which numbered 
100,000 men. The blow proved an effective one. 
The pride of Louis was at last broken by defeat and 
by the terrible sufferings of France. He offered 
terms of peace which yielded all that the allies had 
fought for. He consented to withdraw his aid from 
Philip of Spain, to give up ten Flemish fortresses 
as a barrier for the Dutch, and to surrender to the 
empire all that France had gained since the treaty of 
Westphalia. He offered to acknowledge Anne, to 
banish the pretender from his dominions, and to 
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demolish the fortifications of Dunkirk, a port hate- 
ful to England as the home of the French privateers. 

1871. To Marlborough these terms seemed suffi- 
cient, and for the moment he regarded peace as 
secure. Peace was; indeed, now the general wish 
of the nation, and the longing for it was nowhere 
stronger than with the queen. Dull and sluggish as 
was Anne’s temper, she had the pride and stubborn- 
ness of her race, and both revolted against the sub- 
mission to which she was forced. If she bowed to 
the spirit of the revolution by yielding implicitly to 
the decision of her parliament, she held firmly to the 
ceremonial traditions of the monarchy of her ances- 
tors. She dined in royal state, she touched for the 
evil in her progresses, she presided at every meeting 
of council or cabinet, she insisted on every measure 
proposed by her ministers being previously laid 
before her. She shrank from party government as 
an enslavement of the crown; and claimed the right 
to call on men from either side to aid in the admin- 
istration of the state. But if England was to be 
governed by a party, she was resolved that it should 
be her own party. She had been bred a tory. Her 
youth had fallen among the storms of the exclusion 
bill, and she looked on whigs as disguised republi- 
cans. Above all, her pride was outraged by the con- 
cessions which were forced from her. She had 
prayed Godolphin to help her in excluding Sunder- 
land as a thing on which the peace of her life 
depended. She trembled every day before the vio- 
lent temper of the Duchess of Marlborough, and 
before the threat of resignation by which the duke 
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himself crushed her first faint efforts at revolt. She 
longed for a peace which would free her from both 
Marlborough and the whigs, as the whigs on the 
other hand were resolute for a war which kept them 
in power. It was on this ground that they set aside 
the duke’s counsels and answered the French pro- 
posals of peace by terms which made peace impossi- 
ble. They insisted on the transfer of the whole 
Spanish monarchy to the Austrian prince. When 
even this seemed likely to be conceded they de- 
manded that Louis should with his own troops com- 
pel his grandson to give up the crown of Spain. 
1372. ‘“‘If I must wage war,” replied the French 
king, ‘‘I had rather wage it with my enemies than 
with my children.” Ina bitter despair he appealed 
to France; and exhausted as the country was by the 
struggle, the campaign of 1709 proved how nobly 
France answered his appeal. The terrible slaughter 
which bears the name of the battle of Malplaquet 
showed a new temper in the French soldiers. Starv- 
ing as they were, they flung away their rations in 
their eagerness for the fight, and fell back at its 
close in serried masses that no efforts of Marlbor- 
ough could break. They had lost 12,000 men, but 
the forcing their lines of intrenchment had cost the 
allies a loss of double that number. Horror at such 
a ‘““deluge of blood” increased the general distaste 
for the war; and the rejection of fresh French offers 
in 1710, a rejection unjustly attributed to Marlbor- 
ough’s desire for the lengthening out of a contest 
which brought him profit and power, fired at last the 
smoldering discontent into flame. A storm of popu- 
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lar passion burst suddenly on the whigs. Its occa- 
sion was a dull and silly sermon in which a high 
church divine, Dr. Sacheverell, maintained the doc- 
trine of non-resistance at St. Paul’s. His boldness 
challenged prosecution; but in spite of the warning 
of Marlborough and of Somers the whig ministers 
resolved on his impeachment before the lords, and 
the trial at once widened into a great party struggle. 
An outburst of popular enthusiasm in Sacheverell’s 
favor showed what a storm of hatred had gathered 
against the whigs and the war. The most eminent 
of the tory churchmen stood by his side at the bar, 
crowds escorted him to the court and back again, 
while the streets rang with cries of ‘‘ the church and 
Dr. Sacheverell.” A small majority of the peers 
found the preacher guilty, but the light sentence 
they inflicted was in effect an acquittal, and bonfires 
and illuminations over the whole country welcomed 
it as a tory triumph. 

1373. The turn of popular feeling at once roused 
to new life the party whom the whigs had striven to 
crush. The expulsion of Harley and St. John from 
the ministry had given the tories leaders of a more 
subtle and vigorous stamp than the high churchmen 
who had quitted office in the first years of the war; 
and St. John brought into play a new engine of 
political attack whose powers soon made themselves 
felt. Inthe Examiner, and in a crowd of pamphlets 
and periodicals which followed in its train, the 
humor of the poet Prior, the bitter irony of Swift, 
an Irish writer who was now forcing his way into 
fame, as well as St. John’s own brilliant sophistry, 
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spent themselves on the abuse of the war and of its 
general. ‘‘Six millions of supplies and almost fifty 
millions of debt!” Swift wrote bitterly; ‘the high 
allies have been the ruin of us!” Marlborough was 
ridiculed and reviled, even his courage was called in 
question; he was charged with insolence, with cru- 
elty and ambition, with corruption and greed. The 
virulence of the abuse would have defeated its aim 
had not the general sense of the people condemned 
the maintenance of the war, and encouraged Anne 
to free herself from the yoke beneath which she had 
bent so long. At the close of Sacheverell’s trial she 
broke with the duchess. Marlborough looked for 
support to the whigs; but the subtle intrigue of Har- 
ley was as busy in undermining the ministry as St. 
John was 1n openly attacking it. The whigs, who 
knew that the duke’s league with them had simply 
been forced on him by the war, and who had already 
foiled an attempt he had made to secure himself by 
the demand of a grant for life of his office of com- 
mander-in-chief, were easily persuaded that the 
queen’s sole object was his personal humiliation. 
They looked coolly, therefore, on at the dismissal of 
Sunderland, who had now become his son-in-law, 
and of Godolphin, who was his closest friend. The 
same means were adopted to bring about the ruin 
of the whigs themselves; and Marlborough, lured 
easily by hopes of reconciliation with his old party, 
looked on as coolly while Anne dismissed her whig 
counselors and named a tory ministry, with Harley 
and St. John at its head, in their place. 

1874, The time was now come for a final and de- 
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cisive blow; but how great a dread Marlborough still 
inspired in his enemies was shown by the shameful 
treachery with which they still thought it needful to 
bring about his fall. The intrigues of Harley paled 
before the subtler treason of Henry St. John. 
Young as he was, for he had hardly reached his 
thirty-second year, St. John had already shown his 
ability as secretary of war under Marlborough him- 
self, his brilliant rhetoric gave him a hold over the 
house of commons which even the.sense of his rest- 
lessness and recklessness failed to shake, while the 
vigor and eloquence of his writings infused a new 
color and force into political literature. He was 
resolute for peace; but he pressed on the work of 
peace with an utter indifference to all but party ends. 
As Marlborough was his great obstacle, his aim was 
to drive him from his command, and earnestly 
as he admired the duke’s greatness, he hounded 
on a tribe of libelers who assailed even his personal 
courage. Meanwhile St. John was feeding Marl- 
borough’s hopes of reconciliation with the tories, 
till he led him to acquiesce in his wife’s dismissal. 
and to pledge himself to a co-operation with the tory 
policy. It was the duke’s belief that a reconcilia- 
tion with the tories was effected that led him to 
sanction the dispatch of troops, which should have 
strengthened his army in Flanders, on a fruitless 
expedition against Canada, though this left him too 
weak to carry out a masterly plan which he had 
formed for a march into the heart of France in the 
opening of 1711. He was unable even to risk a bat 
tle or to do more than pick up a few seaboard towns, 
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and St. John at once turned the small results of the 
campaign into an argument for the conclusion of 
peace. Peace was, indeed, all but concluded. In 
defiance of an article of the grand alliance which 
pledged its members not to carry on separate nego- 
tiations with France, St. John, who now became Lord 
Bolingbroke, pushed forward through the summer 
of 1711 a secret accommodation between England 
and France. It was for this negotiation that he had 
crippled Marlborough’s campaign;: and it was the 
_ discovery of his perfidy which revealed to the duke 

how utterly he had been betrayed, and forced him 
at last to break with the tory ministry. 

1875. He returned to England; and his efforts in- 
duced the house of lords to denounce the contem- 
plated peace; but the support of the commons and the 
queen, and the general hatred of the war among the 
people, enabled Harley to ride down all resistance. 
At the opening of 1712 the whig majority in the 
house of lords was swamped by the creation of 
twelve tory peers. Marlborough was dismissed from 
his command, charged with peculation, and con- 
demned as guilty by a vote of the house of commons. 
The duke at once withdrew from England, and with 
his withdrawal all opposition to the peace was at an 
end. His flight was, in fact, followed by the con- 
clusion of a treaty at Utrecht between France, Eng- 
land, and the Dutch; and the desertion of his allies 
forced even the emperor at last to make peace at 
Rastadt. By these treaties the original aim of the 
war, that of preventing the possession of France and 
Spain at once by the house of Bourbon, was silently 
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abandoned. No precaution was, in fact, taken 
against the dangers it involved to the balance of 
power, save by a provision that the two crowns should 
never be united on a single head, and by Philip’s 
renunciation of all right of succession to the throne 
of France. The principle on which the treaties were 
based was, in fact, that of the earlier treaties of 
partition, Spain was stripped of even more than 
William had proposed to take from her. Philip 
retained Spain and the Indies; but he ceded his 
possessions in Italy and the Netherlands with the 
island of Sardinia to Charles of Austria, who had ~ 
now become emperor, in satisfaction of his claims; 
while he handed over Sicily to the Duke of Savoy. 
To England he gave up not only Minorca but Gi- 
braltar, two positions which secured her the com- 
mand of the Mediterranean. "rance purchased 
peace by less costly concessions. She had to consent 
to the re-establishment of the Dutch barrier on a 
greater scale than before, to pacify the English 
resentment against the French privateers by the 
dismantling of Dunkirk, and not only to recognize 
the right of Anne to the crown, and the Protestant 
succession in the house of Hanover, but to consent 
to the expulsion of the pretender from her soil. 

1376. The failure of the queen’s health made the 
succession the real question of the day, and it was a 
question which turned all politics into faction and 
intrigue. The whigs, who were still formidable in 
the commons, and who showed the strength of their 
party in the lords by defeating a treaty of commerce 
in which Bolingbroke anticipated the greatest finan- 
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cial triumph of William Pitt and secured freedom of 
trade between England and France, were zealous for 
the succession of the house of Hanover in the well- 
founded belief that the Elector George hated the 
tories; nor did the tories, though the Jacobite sym- 
pathies of a porticn of their party forced both Harley 
and Bolingbroke to keep up a delusive correspond- 
ence with the pretender, who had withdrawn to 
Lorraine, really contemplate any other succession 
than that of the elector. But on the means of pro- 
viding for his succession Harley and Bolingbroke 
differed widely. Harley, still influenced by the 
Presbyterian leanings of his early life, and more 
jealous of Lord Rochester and the high tories he 
headed than of the whigs themselves, inclined to an 
alliance between the moderate tories and their oppo- 
nents, as in the earlier days of Marlborough’s power. 
The policy of Bolingbroke, on the other hand, was 
so to strengthen the tories by the utter overthrow of 
their opponents that whatever might be the elector’s 
sympathies they could force their policy on him as 
king; and in the advances which Harley made to the 
whigs he saw the means of ruining his rival in the 
confidence of his party, and of taking his place at 
their head. It was with this purpose that he intro- 
duced a schism bill, which would have hindered any 
non-conformist from acting as a schoolmaster or a 
tutor. The success of this measure broke Harley’s 
plans by creating a bitterer division between tory and 
whig than ever, while it humiliated him by the failure 
of his opposition to it. But its effects went far beyond 
Bolingbroke’s intentions, The whigs regarded the 
VOL. 1X.—5 
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bill as the first step in a Jacobite restoration, and 
warned the Electress Sophia that she must look fot 
a struggle against her accession to the throne. Sophia 
was herself alarmed, and the more so that Anne’s 
health was visibly breaking. In April, 1714 there- 
fore, the Hanoverian ambassador demanded for the 
son of the elector, the future George the Second, who 
had been created Duke of Cambridge, a writ of sum- 
mons as peer to the coming parliament. The aim of 
the demand was simply that a Hanoverian prince 
might be present on the spot to maintain the right of 
his house in case of the queen’s death. But to Anne 
it seemed to furnish at once a head to the whig op- 
position which would render a tory government im- 
possible; and her anger, fanned by Bolingbroke, 
broke out in a letter to the aged electress which 
warned her that ‘‘such conduct may imperil the 
succession itself.” 

1377. To Sophia the letter was a sentence of death; 
two days after she read it, as she was walking in the 
garden at Herrenhausen, she fell in a dying swoon 
to the ground. The correspondence was at once 
published, and necessarily quickened the alarm not 
only of the whigs, but of the more moderate section 
' of the tories themselves. But Bolingbroke used the 
breach which now declared itself between himself 
and his rival with unscrupulous skill. Though Anne 
had shown her confidence in Harley by conferring 
on him the earldom of Oxford, her resentment at the 
conduct of the Hanoverian court was so skillfully 
played upon that she was brought in July to dismiss 
the earl as a partisan of the house of Hanover, and 
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to construct a strong and united tory ministry which 
would back the queen in her resistance to the elec- 
tor’s demand. As the crisis drew nearer, both par- 
ties prepared for civil war. In the beginning of 
1714 the whigs had made ready for a rising on the 
queen’s death; and invited Marlborough from 
Flanders to head them, in the hope that his name 
would rally the army to their cause. Bolingbroke, 
on the other hand, made the Duke of Ormond, whose 
sympathies were known to be in favor of the pre- 
tender’s succession, warden of the Cinqueports, the 
district in which either claimant of the crown must 
land, while he gave Scotland in charge of the Ja- 
cobite Earl of Mar. The appointments were prob- 
ably only to secure Jacobite support, for Boling- 
broke had, in fact, no immediate apprehensions of 
the queen’s death, and his aim was to trim between 
the court of Hanover and the court of James, while 
building up a strong tory party which would enable 
him to meet the accession of either with a certainty 
of retaining power both for himself and the princi- 
ples he represented. With this view he was pre- 
paring to attack both the bank and the East India 
Company, the two great strongholds of the whigs, 
as well as to tax the bondholders at higher rates than 
the rest of the community by way of conciliating the 
country gentry, who hated the moneyed interest 
which was rising into greatness beside them. But 
events moved faster than his plans. On the 30th of 
July, three days after Harley’s dismissal, Anne was 
suddenly struck with apoplexy. The privy council 
at once assembled, and at the news the whig dukes 
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of Argyle and Somerset entered the council chamber 
without summons and took their places at the board. 
The step had been taken in secret concert with the 
Duke of Shrewsbury, who was president of the 
council in the tory ministry, but a rival of Boling- 
broke and an adherent of the Hanoverian succession. 
The act was a decisive one. The right of the house 
of Hanover was at once acknowledged, Shrewsbury 
was nominated as lord treasurer by the council, and 
the nomination was accepted by the dying queen. 
Bolingbroke, though he remained secretary of state, 
suddenly found himself powerless and neglected, 
while the council took steps to provide for the emer- 
gency. Four regiments were summoned to the cap- 
ital in the expectation of a civil war. But the Ja- 
cobites were hopeless and unprepared; and on the 
death of Anne, on the evening of the 10th of August, 
the Elector George of Hanover, who had become 
heir to the throne by his mother’s death, was pro- 
claimed as King of England without a show of op- 
position. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. 
1714—1760. 


1378. TE accession of George the First marked a 
change in the position of England as a member of 
the European commonwealth. From the age of the 
Plantagenets to the age of the revolution the country 
had stood apart from more than passing contact with 
the fortunes of the continent; for if Wolsey had 
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striven to make it an arbiter between France and the 
house of Austria the strain of the reformation with- 
drew Henry and his successor from any effective 
interference in the strife across the channel; and in 
spite of the conflict with the Armada Elizabeth 
aimed at the close as at the beginning of her reign 
mainly at keeping her realm as far as might be out 
of the struggle of western Europe against the ambi- 
tion of Spain. Its attitude of isolation was yet more 
marked when England stood aloof from the Thirty 
Years’ war, and after a fitful outbreak of energy 
under Cromwell looked idly on at the earlier efforts 
of Louis the Fourteenth to become master of Europe. 
But with the revolution this attitude became im- 
possible. In driving out the Stuarts William had 
aimed mainly at enlisting England in the league 
against France; and France backed his effort by 
espousing the cause of the exiled king. To prevent 
the undoing of all that the revolution had done Eng- 
land was forced to join the great alliance of the 
European peoples, and reluctantly as she was drawn 
into it she at once found herself its head. Political 
and military genius set William and Marlborough in 
the forefront of the struggle; Louis reeled beneath 
the shock of Blenheim and Ramillies; and shameful 
as were some of its incidents the peace of Utrecht 
left England the main barrier against the ambition 
of the house of Bourbon. 

1379. Nor was this a position from which any 
change of domestic policy could withdraw her. So 
long as a Stuart pretender threatened the throne of 
the revolution, so long every adherent of the cause 
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of the revolution, whether tory or whig, was forced 
to guard jealously against the supremacy of the 
power which could alone bring about a Jacobite 
restoration. As the one check on France lay in the 
maintenance of a European concert, in her efforts to 
maintain this concert England was drawn out of the: 
narrower circle of her own home interests to watch 
every movement of the nations from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean. And not only did the revolution 
set England irrevocably among the powers of Eu- 
rope, but it assigned her a special place among them. 
The result of the alliance and the war had been to 
establish what was then called a ‘‘ balance of power” 
between the great European states; a balance which 
rested, indeed, not so much on any natural equilib- 
rium of forces as on a compromise wrung from war- 
ring nations by the exhaustion of a great struggle; 
but which, once recognized and established, could 
be adapted and readjusted, it was hoped, to the 
varying political conditions of the time. Of this 
balance of power, as recognized and defined in the 
treaty of Utrecht and its successors, England became 
the special guardian. Her insular position made her 
almost the one great state which could have no 
dreams of continental aggrandizement; while the 
main aim of her policy, that of guarding the throne 
of the revolution, secured her fidelity to the Euro- 
pean settlement which offered an insuperable ob- 
stacle to a Jacobite invasion. Her only interest lay 
in the maintenance of European peace on the basis 
of an observance of European treaties. 

1380. Nothing is at first sight more wearisome than 
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the long line of alliances triple and quadruple, the 
endless negotiations, the interminable congresses, 
the innumerable treaties, which make up the history 
of Europe during the earlier half of the eighteenth 
century; nor is it easy to follow with patience the 
meddlesome activity of English diplomacy during 
that period, its protests and interventions, its subsi- 
dies and guaranties, its intrigues and finessings, its 
bluster and its lies. But wearisome as it all is, it 
succeeded in its end, and its end was a nobie one, 
Of the twenty-five years between the revolution and 
the: peace of Utrecht all but five were years of war, 
and the five were a mere breathing-space in which 
the combatants on either side were girding themselves 
for fresh hostilities. That the twenty-five years 
which followed were for Europe as a whole a time 
of peace was due in great measure to the zeal with 
which England watched over the settiement that had 
been brought about at Utrecht. Yo a great extent 
her efforts averted war altogether; and when war could 
not be averted she brought it within as narrow limits 
and to as speedy an end as was possible. Diplom- 
acy spent its ingenuity in countless choppings and 
changings of the smaller territories about the Medi- 
terranean and elsewhere; but till the rise of Prussia 
under Frederick the Great, it secured Europe as a 
whole from any world-wide struggle. Nor was this 
maintenance of European peace all the gain which 
the attitude of England brought with it. The stub- 
born policy of the Georgian statesmen has left its 
mark on our policy ever since. In struggling for 
peace and for the sanctity of treaties, even though 
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the struggle was one of selfish interest, England took 
a place which she has never wholly lost. Warlike 
and imperious as is her national temper, she has never 
been able to free herself from a sense that her busi- 
ness in the world is to seek peace alike for herself 
and for the nations about her, and that the best se- 
curity for peace lies in her recognition, amid what- 
ever: difficulties and seductions, of the force of in 
ternational engagements and the sanctity of treaties. 
The sentiment has, no doubt, been deepened by 
other convictions, by convictions of at once a higher 
and lower stamp, by a growing sense of the value of 
peace to an industrial nation, as by a growing sense 
of the moral evil and destructiveness of war. But 
strong as is the influence of both these sentiments on 
the peace-loving temper of the English people, that 
temper itself sprang from another source. It sprang 
from the sense of responsibility for the peace of the 
world, as a necessary condition of tranquillity and 
freedom at home, which grew into life with the 
earlier years of the eighteenth century. 

1881. Nor was this closer political contact with 
Europe the only result of the new attitude of Eng- 
land. Throughout the age of the Georges we find 
her for the first time exercising an intellectual and 
moral influence on the European world. Hitherto 
Italian and French impulses had told on English 
letters or on English thought, but neither our litera- 
ture nor our philosophy had exercised any corre- 
sponding influence on the continent. It may be 
doubted whether a dozen Frenchmen or Italians had 
any notion that a literature existed in England at all, 
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or that her institutions were worthy of study by any 
social or political inquirer. But with the revolution 
of 1688 this ignorance came to an end. William and 
Marlborough carried more than English arms across 
the channel; they carried English ideas. The com- 
bination of material and military greatness with 
a*freedom of thought and action hardly known 
elsewhere, which was revealed in the England that 
sprang from the revolution of 1688, imposed on the 
imagination of men. For the first time in our history 
we find foreigners learning English, visiting Eng- 
land, seeking to understand English life and English 
opinion. The main curiosity that drew them was a 
political curiosity, but they carried back more than 
political conceptions. Religious and philosophical 
notions crossed the channel with politics. The 
world learned that there was an English literature. 
It heard of Shakespeare. It wept over Richardson. 
It bowed, even in wretched translations, before the 
genius of Swift. France, above all, was drawn to 
this study of a country so near to her, and yet so 
utterly unknown. If we regard its issues, the brutal 
outrage which drove Voltaire to England in 1726 
was one of the most important events of the eigh- 
teenth century. With an intelligence singularly 
open to new impressions, he reveled in the freedom 
of social life he found about him, in its innumerable 
types of character, its eccentricities, its individ- 
ualities. His ‘‘ Philosophical Letters” revealed to 
Europe not only a country where utterance and 
opinion were unfettered, but a new literature and a 
new science; while his intercourse with Bolingbroke 
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gave the first impulse to that skepticism which was 
to wage its destructive war with the faith of the con- 
tinent. From the visit of Voltaire to the outbreak 
of the French revolution, this intercourse with Eng- 
land remained the chief motive power of French 
opinion, and told through it on the opinion of the 
world. In uis investigations on the nature of goy- 
ernment Montesquieu studied English institutions 
as closely as he studied the institutions of Rome. 
Buffon was led by English science into his attempt 
at asurvey and classification of the animal world. 
It was from the works of Locke that Rousseau drew 
the bulk of his ideas in politics and education. 

1382. Such an influence could hardly have been 
aroused by English letters had they not given expres- 
sion to what was the general temper of Europe at 
the time. The cessation of religious wars, the up- 
growth of great states with a new political and ad- 
ministrative organization, the rapid progress of 
intelligence, showed their effect everywhere in the 
same rationalizing temper, extending not only over 
theology, but over each department of thought, the 
same interest in political and social speculation, the 
same drift toward physical inquiry, the same ten- 
dency to a diffusion and popularization of knowl- 
edge. Everywhere the tone of thought became secu- 
lar, scientific, prosaic; everywhere men looked away 
from the past with a certain contempt; everywhere 
the social fusion which followed on the wreck of the 
Middle Ages was expressing itself in a vulgarization 
of ideas, in an appeal from the world of learning to 
the world of general intelligence, in a reliance on 
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the ‘‘common sense” of mankind. Nor was it only 
a unity of spirit which pervaded the literature of the 
eighteenth century. Everywhere there was as strik- 
ing an identity of form. In poetry this showed itself 
in the death of the lyric, as in the universal popu- 
larity of the rhetorical ode, in the loss of all delight 
in variety of poetic measure, and in the growing re- 
striction of verse to the single form of the ter-sylla- 
ble line. Prose, too, dropped everywhere its gran- 
deur with its obscurity; and became the same quick, 
clear instrument of thought in the hands of Addison 
as in those of Voltaire. 

1383. How strongly this had become the bent of 
English letters was seen in the instance of Dryden. 
In the struggle of the revolution he had struck 
fiercely on the losing side, and England had answered 
his blows by a change of masters, which ruined and 
beggared him. . But it was in these later years of his 
life that his influence over English literature became 
supreme. He is the first of the great English writers 
in whom letters asserted an almost public importance. 
The reverence with which men touched in aftertime 
the hand of Pope or listened to the voice of Johnson, 
or wandered beside his lakes with Wordsworth, dates 
from the days when the wits of the revolution clus- 
tered reverently round the old man who sat in his 
armchair at Wills, discussing the last comedy, or re- 
calling his visit to the blind poet of the ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost.” It was by no mere figure that the group 
called itself a republic of letters, and honored in 
Dryden the chosen chief of their republic. He had 
done more than any man to create a literary class. 
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Jt was his resolve to live by his pen that first raised 
literature into a profession. In the stead of gentle- 
men amusing a curious leisure with works of fancy, 
or dependants wringing bread by their genius from 
a patron’s caprice, Dryden saw that the time had 
come for the author, trusting for support to the 
world of readers, and wielding a power over opinion 
which compensates for the smallness of his gains. 
But he was not only the first to create a literary 
class; he was the first to impress the idea of literature 
on the English mind. Master as he was alike of 
poetry and of prose, covering the fields both of imag- 
ination and criticism, seizing for literary treatment 
all the more prominent topics of the society about 
him, Dryden realized in his own personality the ex- 
istence of a new power which was thenceforth to tell 
steadily on the world. 

1384. And to this power he gave for nearly a cen- 
tury its form and direction. In its outer shape as in 
its inner spirit our literature obeyed the impulse he 
had given it from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century till near its close. His influence told espe- 
cially on poetry. Dryden remained a poet; even in 
his most argumentative pieces his subject seizes 
him in a poetic way, and, prosaic as much of hig 
treatment may be, he is always ready to rise into 
sudden bursts of imagery and fancy. But he was a 
poet with a prosaic end; his aim was not simply to 
express beautiful things in the most beautiful way, 
but to invest rational things with such an amount of 
poetic expression as may make them at once rational 
and poetic, to use poetry as an exquisite form for 
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argument, rhetoric, persuasion, to charm indeed, but 
primarily to convince. Poetry no longer held itself 
apart in the pure world of the imagination, no longer 
concerned itself simply with the beautiful in all 
things, or sought for its result in the sense of pleasure 
which an exquisite representation of what is beauti- 
ful in man or nature stirs in its reader. It narrowed 
its sphere, and attached itself to man. But from all 
that is deepest and noblest in man it was shut off by 
the reaction from Puritanism, by the weariness of 
religious strife, by the disbelief that had sprung from 
religious controversy; and it limited itself rigidly to 
man’s outer life, to his sensuous enjoyment, his toil 
and labor, his politics, his society. The limitation, 
no doubt, had its good sides; with it, if not of it, 
came a greater correctness and precision in the use 
of words and phrases, a clearer and more perspicuous 
style, a new sense of order, of just arrangement, of 
propriety, of good taste. But with it came a sense 
of uniformity, of monotony, of dullness. In Dry- 
den, indeed, this was combated, if not wholly beaten 
off, by his amazing force; to the last there was an 
animal verve and swing about the man that con- 
quered age. But around him and after him the dull- 
ness gathered fast. 

1385. Of hardly less moment than Dryden’s work 
in poetry was his work in prose. In continuity and 
grandeur, indeed, as in grace and music of phrase, 
the new prose of the restoration fell far short of the 
prose of Hooker or Jeremy Taylor, but its clear 
nervous structure, its handiness and flexibility, its 
variety and ease, fitted it far better for the work of 
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popularization on which literature was now to enter. 
It fitted it for the work of journalism, and every day 
journalism was playing a larger part in the political 
education of Englishmen. It fitted it to express the 
life of towns. With the general extension of pros- 
perity and trade the town was coming into greater 
prominence as an element of national life; and Lon- 
don, aboye all, was drawing to it the wealth and 
culture which had till now been diffused through 
the people at large. It was natural that this ten- 
dency should be reflected in literature; from the age 
of the restoration, indeed, literature had been more 
and more becoming an expression of the life of 
towns; and it was town-life which was now giving 
to it its character and form. As cities ceased to be 
regarded simply as centers of trade and money-get- 
ting, and became habitual homes for the richer and 
more cultured; as men woke to the pleasure and 
freedom of the new life which developed itself in 
the street and the mall, of its quicker movement, its 
greater ease, its abundance of social intercourse, its 
keener taste, its subtler and more delicate courtesy, 
its flow of conversation, the stately and somewhat 
tedious prose-writer of days gone by passed into the 
briefer and nimbler essayist. 

1386. What ruled writer and reader alike was the 
new-found pleasure of talk. The use of coffee had 
only come in at the close of the civil wars, but al- 
ready London and the bigger towns were crowded 
with coffee-houses. The popularity of the coffee- 
houses sprang not from its coffee, but from the new 
pleasure which men found in their chat over the 
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coffee-cup. And from the coffee-house sprang the 
essay. The talk of Addison and Steele is the brightest 
and easiest talk that was ever put in print; but its 
literary charm lies in this, that it is strictly talk. The 
essayist is a gentleman who chats to a world of gen- 
tlemen, and whose chat is shaped and colored by a 
sense of what he owes to his company. He must 
interest and entertain, he may not bore them; and so 
his form must be short; essay or sketch, or tale or 
letter. So, too, his style must be simpk, the sen- 
tences clear and quotable, good sense ready packed 
for carriage. Strength of phrase, intricacy of struc- 
ture, height of tone, were all necessarily banished 
from such prose as we banish them from ordinary 
conversation. There was no room for pedantry, for 
the ostentatious display of learning, for pompous- 
ness, for affectation. The essayist had to think, as 
a talker should think, more of good taste than of 
imaginative excellence, of propriety of expression 
than of grandeur of phrase. The deeper themes of 
the world or man were denied to him; if he touches 
them it is superficially, with a decorous dullness, or 
on their more humorous side with a gentle irony that 
shows how faint their hold is on him, In Addison’s 
chat the war of churches shrinks into a puppet- 
show, and the strife of politics loses something of its 
fictitious earnestness as the humorist views it from 
the standpoint of a lady’s patches. It was equally 
- impossible to deal with the fiercer passions and subt- 
ler emotions of man. Shakespeare’s humor and sub- 
limity, his fitful transitions from mood to mood, his 
wild bursts of laughter, his passion of tears Hamlet 
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or Hamlet’s grave-digger, Lear or Lear’s fool, would 
have startled the readers of the Spectator as they 
would startle the group in a modern drawing-room. 

1387. But if deeper and grander themes were 
denied him the essayist had still a world of his own. 
He felt little of the pressure of those spiritual prob- 
lems that had weighed on the temper of his fathers, 
but the removal of the pressure left him a gay, light- 
hearted, good-humored observer of the social life 
about him, amused and glad to be amused by it all, 
looking on with a leisurely and somewhat indolent 
interest, a quiet enjoyment, a quiet skepticism, a 
shy, reserved consciousness of their beauty and poe- 
try, at the lives of common men and common women. 
It is to the essayist that we owe our sense of the 
infinite variety and picturesqueness of the human 
world about us; it was he who for the first time 
made every street and every house teem with living 
people for us, who found a subtle interest in their 
bigotries and prejudice, their inconsistencies, their 
eccentricities, their oddities, who gave to their very 
dullness a charm. In a word, it was he who first 
opened to men the world of modern fiction, Nor 
does English literature owe less to him in its form. 
Humor has always been an English quality, but with 
the essayist humor for the first time severed itself 
from farce; it was no longer forced, riotous, extrav- 
agant; it acquired taste, gentleness, adroitness, 
finesse, lightness of touch, a delicate coloring of 
playful fancy. It preserved, indeed, its old sym- 
pathy with pity, with passion; but it learned how to 
pass with more ease into pathos, into love, into the 
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reverence that touches us as we smile. And hand in 
hand with this new development of humor went a 
moderation won from humor, whether in matters of 
religion, of politics, or society, a literary courtesy 
and reserve, a well-bred temperance and modesty of 
tone and phrase. It was in the hands of the town- 
bred essayist that our literature first became urbane. 

1888. It is strange to contrast this urbanity of lit- 
erature with the savage ferocity which characterized 
political controversy in the England of the revolu- 
tion and the Georges. Never has the strife of war- 
ring parties been carried on with so utter an absence 
of truth or fairness; never has the language of politi- 
cal opponents stooped to such depths of coarseness 
and scurrility. From the age of Bolingbroke to the 
age of Burke, the gravest statesmen were not 
ashamed to revile one another with invective only 
worthy of the fish-market. And outside the legis- 
lature. the tone of attack was even more brutal. 
Grub street ransacked the whole vocabulary of abuse 
to find epithets for Walpole. Gay, amid general ap- 
plause, set the statesmen of his day on the stage in 
the guise of highwaymen and pickpockets. ‘‘It is 
difficult to determine,” said the witty playwright, 
““whether the fine gentlemen imitate the gentlemen 
of the road, or the gentlemen of the road the fine 
gentlemen.” Much of this virulence sprang, no doubt, 
from a real contempt of the selfishness and corrup- 
tion which disgraced the politics of the time, but it 
was far from being wholly due to this. In selfish- 
mess and corruption, indeed, the statesmen of the 
Georgian era were no worse than their predecessors; 
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while in fidelity to principles and a desire for public 
good they stood immeasurably above them. The 
standard of political action had risen with the rev- 
olution. Cynic as was Walpole, jobber as was 
Newcastle, it would be absurd to compare their con. 
ception of public duty, their conduct of public af 
fairs, with that of the Danbys and Sunderlands of 
the restoration. 

1289. What had really happened was a change, 
not in the attitude of statesmen toward the nation, 
but in the attitude of the nation at large toward the 
class that governed it. From the triumph of Puri- 
tanism in 1640 the supreme, irresistible force in Eng- 
lish politics had been national opinion. It created 
the Long Parliament. It gave it its victory over the 
church and the crown. When a strange turn of 
events placed Puritanism in antagonism to it, it 
crushed Puritanism as easily as it had crushed roy- 
alty. It was national opinion which restored the 
Stuarts; and no sooner did the Stuarts cross its will 
than it threatened their throne in the popish plot, 
and swept them from the country in the revolution, 
The stubborn purpose of William wrestled in vain 
with its turns of sentiment; even the genius of Marl- 
borough proved helpless in a contest with it. It 
was, indeed, irresistible whenever it acted. But, as 
yet, it acted only by spurts. It had no wish to in- 
terfere with the general course of administration or 
policy; in the bulk of the nation, indeed, there was 
neither the political knowledge nor the sustained in. 
terest in politics which could have prompted such 
an interference. It was only at critical moments, 
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when great interests were at stake, interests which 
it could understand and on which its mind was made 
up, that the nation roused itself and ‘‘shook its 
mighty mane.” The reign of the Stuarts, indeed, 
did much to create a more general and continuous 
attention to public affairs. In the strife of the ex- 
clusion bill and in the popish plot, Shaftesbury 
taught how to ‘‘agitate” opinion, how to rouse this 
lagging attention, this dormant energy of the people 
at large; and his opponents learned the art from him. 
The common statement that our two great modern 
parties, the whig and the tory, date from the peti- 
tioners and abhorrers of the exclusion bill is true 
only in this sense, that then for the first time the 
masses of the people were stirred to a more pro- 
longed and organized action in co-operation with the 
smaller groups of professed politicians than they had 
ever been stirred to before. 

1390. The revolution of 1688 was the crowning 
triumph of this public opinion. But for the time it 
seemed a suicidal triumph. At the moment when 
the national will claimed to be omnipotent, the na- 
tion found itself helpless to carry out its will. In 
making the revolution, it had meant to vindicate 
English freedom and English Protestantism from 
the attacks of the crown. But it had never meant 
to bring about any radical change in the system un- 
der which the crown had governed England or under 
which the church had been supreme over English 
religion, The England of the revolution was little 
less tory in feeling than the England of the restora- 
tion; it had no dislike whatever to a large exercise 
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of administrative power by the sovereign, while it 
was stubbornly averse from non-conformity or the 
toleration of non-conformity. That the nation at 
large remained tory in sentiment was seen from the 
fact that in every house of commons elected after 
the revolution the majority was commonly tory; it 
was only, indeed, when their opposition to the war 
and the patriotic feeling which it aroused rendered 
a tory majority impossible that the house became 
whig. And even in the height of whig rule, and 
amid the blaze of whig victories, England rose in 
the Sacheverell riots, forced tories again into power, 
and ended the whig war by what it deemed a tory 
peace. And yet every Englishman knew that from 
the moment of the revolution the whole system of 
government had not been tory but whig. Passionate 
as it was for peace, and for withdrawal from all 
meddling in foreign affairs, England found itself in- 
volved abroad in ever-widening warfare, and drawn 
into a guardianship of the whole state of Europe. 
At home it was drifting along a path that it hated 
even more. Every year saw the crown more help- 
less, and the church becoming as helpless as the 
srown. The country hated a standing army, and 
she standing army existed in spite of its hate; it re- 
volted against debt and taxation, and taxes and debt 
grew heavier and heavier in the teeth of its revolt. 
Its prejudice against non-conformists remained as 
fanatical as ever, and yet non-conformists worshiped 
in their chapels and served as aldermen or mayors 
with perfect security. What made this the bitterer 
was the fact that neither a change of ministers nor 
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of sovereign brought about any in the system of 
government. Under the tory Anne the policy of 
England remained practically as whig as under the 
whig William. Nottingham and Harley did as little 
to restore the monarchy or the church as Somers or 
Godolphin. 

1391. In driving James to a foreign land, indeed, 
in making him dependent on a foreign court, the rev- 
olution had effectually guarded itself from any un- 
doing of its work. So long as a Stuart pretender 
existed, so long as he remained a tool in the hands 
of France, every monarch that the revolution placed 
on the English throne, and every servant of such a 
monarchy, was forced to cling to the principles of 
the revolution and to the men who were most certain 
to fight for them. With a parliament of landed gen- 
try and churchmen behind him, Harley could not be 
drawn into measures which would effectively alien- 
ate the merchant or the dissenter; and if Boling- 
broke’s talk was more reckless, time was not given 
to show whether his designs were more than talk. 
There was, in fact, but one course open for the tory 
who hated what the revolution had done, and that 
was the recall of the Stuarts. Such a recall would 
have brought him much of what he wanted. But it 
would have brought him more that he did not want. 
Tory as he might be, he was in no humor to sacrifice 
English freedom and English religion to his toryism, 
and to recall the Stuarts was to sacrifice both. None 
of the Stuart exiles would forsake their faith; and, 
promise what they might, England had learned too 
well what such pledges were worth to set another 
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Catholic on the throne. The more earnest a Catho- 
lic he was, indeed, and no one disputed the earnest- 
ness of the Stuarts, the-more impossible was it for 
him to reign without striving to bring England over 
to Catholicism; and there was no means of even 
making such an attempt save by repeating the strug- 
gle of James the Second and by the overthrow of 
English liberty. It was the consciousness that a 
Stuart restoration was impossible that egged Boling- 
broke to his desperate plans for forcing a tory policy 
on the monarchs of the revolution. And it was the 
same consciousness that at the crisis which followed 
the death of Anne made the tory leaders deaf to the 
frantic appeals of Bishop Atterbury. To submit 
again to whig rule was a bitter thing for them; but 
to accept a Catholic sovereign was an impossible 
thing. And yet every tory felt that with the accept- 
ance of the house of Hanover their struggle against 
the principles of the revolution came practically to 
an end. ‘Their intrigues with the pretender, the 
strife which they had brought about between Anne 
and the Electress Sophia, their hesitation if not their 
refusal to frankly support the succession of her son, 
were known to have sown a deep distrust of the 
whole tory party in the heart of the new sovereign; 
and though, in the first ministry which he formed, a 
few posts were offered to the more moderate of their 
leaders, the offer was so clearly a delusive one that 
they refused to take office. 

1892. The refusal not only aietnad the chasm 
between party and party; it placed the tories in open 
opposition to the Hanoverian kings. It did even 
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more, for it proclaimed a temper of despair which 
withdrew them as a whole from any further med- 
dling with political affairs. ‘‘The tory party,” Bo. 
lingbroke wrote after Anne’s death, ‘‘is gone.” In 
the first house of commons, indeed, which was called 
by the new king, the tories hardly numbered fifty 
members; while a fatal division broke their strength 
in the country at large. In their despair the more 
vehement among them turned to the pretender. 
Bolingbroke and the Duke of Ormond fled from 
England to take office under the son of King James, 
James the Third, as he was called by his adherents, 
At home Sir William Wyndham seconded their 
efforts by building up a Jacobite faction out of the 
wreck of the tory party. The Jacobite secession 
gave little help to the pretender, while it dealt a 
fatal blow to the tory cause. England was still 
averse from a return of the Stuarts; and the sus- 
picion of Jacobite designs not only alienated the 
trading classes, who shrank from the blow to public 
credit which a Jacobite repudiation of the debt 
would bring about, but deadened the zeal even of 
the parsons and squires. The bulk, however, of the 
tory party were far from turning Jacobites, though 
they might play at disloyalty out of hatred to the 
house of Hanover, and solace themselves for the tri- 
umph of their opponents by passing the decanter 
over the water-jug at the toast of ‘‘the king.” What 
they did was to withdraw from public affairs alto- 
gether; to hunt and farm and appear at quarter. 
sessions, and to leave the work of government to 
the whigs. 
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1398. While the whigs were thus freed from any 
effective pressure from their political opponents, 
they found one of their great difficulties hecoming 
weaker with every year that passed. Up to this 
time the main stumbling-block to the whig party 
had been the influence of the church. But predomi- 
nant as that influence seemed at the close of the 
revolution, the church was now sinking into politi- 
cal insignificance. In heart, indeed, England re- 
inained religious. In the middle class the old Puri- 
tan spirit lived on unchanged, and it was from this 
class that a religious revival burst forth at the close 
of Walpole’s administration which changed after a 
time the whole tone of English society. But during 
the fifty years which preceded this outburst we see 
little save a revolt against religion and against 
churches in either the higher classes or the poor. 
Among the wealthier and more educated English- 
men the progress of free inquiry, the aversion from 
theological strife which had been left behind them 
by the civil wars, the new political and material 
channels opened to human energy, were producing 
a general indifference to all questions of religious 
speculation or reiigious life. In the higher circles 
‘fevery one laughs,” said Montesquieu on his visit 
to England, “‘if one talks of religion.” Of the 
prominent statesman of the time, the greater part 
were unbelievers in any form of Christianity, and 
distinguished for the grossness and immorality of 
their lives. Drunkenness and foul talk were thought 
no discredit to Walpole. A later prime minister, 
the Duke of Grafton, was in the habit of appearing 
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with his mistress at the play. Purity and fidelity to 
the marriage vow were sneered out of fashion; and 
Lord Chesterfield, in his letters to his son, instructs 
him in the art of seduction as part of a polite educa- 
tion. 

1394. At the other end of the social scale lay the 
masses of the poor. They were ignorant and brutal 
to a degree which it is hard to conceive, for the in- 
crease of population which followed on the growth 
of towns and the development of commerce had 
been met by no effort for their religious or educa- 
tional improvement. Not a new parish had been 
created. Hardly a single new church kad been 
built. Schools there were none, save the grammar 
schools of Edward and Elizabeth. The rural peas- 
antry, who were fast being reduced to pauperism by 
the abuse of the poor-laws, were left without much 
moral or religious training of any sort. ‘‘ We saw 
but one Bible in the parish of Cheddar,” said Han- 
nah More at a far later time, ‘‘and that was used to 
prop a flower-pot.” Within the towns things were 
worse. There was no effective police; and in great 
outbreaks the mob of London or Birmingham burnt 
houses, flung open prisons, and sacked and pillaged 
at their will. The criminal class gathered boldness 
and numbers in the face of ruthless laws which only 
testified to'the terror of society, laws which made it 
a capital crime to cut down a cherry tree, and which 
strung up twenty young thieves of a morning in 
front of Newgate; while the introduction of gin gave 
a new impetus to drunkenness. In the streets of 
London gin-shops at one time invited every passer- 
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by to get drunk for a penny, or dead drunk for two- 
pence. Much of this social degradation was due, 
without doubt, to the apathy and sloth of the priest- 
hood. A shrewd, if prejudiced observer, Bishop 
Burnet, brands the English clergy of his day as. the 
most lifeless in Europe, ‘‘ the most remiss of their 
labors in private and the least severe of their lives.” 
A large number of prelates were mere whig parti- 
sans with no higher aim than that of promotion. 
The levées of the ministers were crowded with lawn 
sleeves. A Welsh bishop avowed that he had seen 
his diocese but once, and habitually resided at the 
lakes of Westmoreland. The system of pluralities, 
which enabled a single clergyman to hold at the 
same time a number of livings, turned the wealthier 
and more learned of the clergy into absentees, while 
the bulk of them were indolent, poor, and without 
social consideration. 

1395. Their religious inactivity told necessarily on 
their political influence; but what most weakened 
their influence was the severance between the bulk 
of the priesthood and its natural leaders. The bish- 
ops, who were now chosen exclusively from among 
the small number of Whig ecclesiastics, were left 
politically powerless by the estrangement and hatred 
of their clergy; while the clergy themselves, drawn 
by their secret tendencies to Jacobitism, stood sulk- 
ily apart from any active interference with public 
affairs. The prudence of the whig statesmen aided to 
maintain this ecclesiastical immobility. The Sache- 
verell riots had taught them what terrible forces of 
bigotry and fanaticism lay slumbering under this 
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thin crust of inaction, and they were careful to avoid 
all that could rouse these forces into life. When 
the dissenters pressed for a repeal of the test and cor- 
poration acts, Walpole openly avowed his dread of 
awaking the passions of religious hate by such a 
measure, and satisfied them by an annual act of in- 
demnity for any breach of these penal statutes. By 
a complete abstinence from all ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, no outlet was left for the bigotry of the people 
at large, while a suspension of the meetings of con- 
vocation deprived the clergy of their natural center 
of agitation and opposition. 

1396. And while the church thus ceased to be a 
formidable enemy, the crown became a friend. Un- 
der Anne the throne had regained much of the older 
influence which it lost through William’s unpopular- 
ity; but under the two sovereigns who followed 
Anne, the power of the crown lay absolutely dor- 
mant. They were strangers, to whom loyalty in its 
personal sense was impossible; and their character 
as nearly approached insignificance as it is possible 
for human character to approach it. Both were hon- 
est and straightforward men, who frankly accepted 
the irksome position of constitutional kings. But 
neither had any qualities which could make their 
honesty attractive to the people at large. The tem- 
per of George the First was that of a gentleman usher; 
and his one care was to get money for his favorites 
and himself. The temper of George the Second was 
that of a drill-sergeant, who believed himself master 
of his realm, while he repeated the lessons he had 
learned from his wife, and which his wife had learned 
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from the minister. Their court is familiar enough 
in the witty memoirs of the time; but, as political 
figures, the two Georges are almost absent from our 
history. William of Orange, while ruling in most 
home matters by the advice of his ministers, had not 
only used the power of rejecting bills passed by the 
two houses, but had kept in his own hands the con- 
trol of foreign affairs. Anne had never yielded, even 
to Marlborough, her exclusive right of dealing with 
church preferment, and had presided to the last at 
the cabinet councils of her ministers. But with the 
accession of the Georges these reserves passed away. 
No sovereign, since Anne’s death, has appeared at a 
cabinet council, or has ventured to refuse his assent 
to an act of parliament. As Elector of Hanover, in- 
deed, the king still dealt with continental affairs; but 
his personal interference roused an increasing jeal- 
ousy, while it affected in a very slight degree the 
foreign policy of his English counselors. 

1397. England, in short, was governed not by the 
king, but by the whig ministers. But their power was 
doubled by the steady support of the very kings they 
displaced. The first two sovereigns of the house of 
Hanover believed they owed their throne to the 
whigs, and looked on the support of the whigs as 
the true basis of their monarchy. The new mon- 
archs had no longer to dread the specter of republi- 
canism which had haunted the Stuarts and even 
Anne, whenever a whig domination threatened her; 
for republicanism was dead. Nor was there the 
older anxiety as to the prerogative to sever the mon- 
archy from the whigs, for the bounds of the prerog- 
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ative were now defined by law, and the whigs were 
as zealous as any tory could be in preserving what 
remained. From the accession of George the First, 
‘ therefore, to the death of George the Second, the 
whole influence of the crown was thrown into the 
whig scale; and, if its direct power was gone, ity 
indirect influence was still powerful. It was, in 
deed, the more powerful that the revolution had put 
an end to the dread that its influence could be used 
in any struggle against liberty. ‘‘ The generality of 
the world here,” said the new whig chancellor, Lord 
Cowper, to King George, ‘‘is so much in love with 
the advantages a king of Great Britain has to bestow 
without the least exceeding the bounds of law, that 
*tis wholly in your majesty’s power, by showing 
your power in good time to one or other of them, to 
give which party you please a clear majority in all 
succeeding parliaments,” 

1398. It was no wonder, therefore, that in the first 
of the new king’s parliaments an overwhelming 
majority appeared in support of the whigs. But 
the continuance of that majority for more than thirty 
years was net wholly due to the unswerving support 
which the crown gave its ministers, or to the seces- 
sion of the tories. In some measure it was due to 
the excellent organization of the whig party. While 
their adversaries were divided by differences of 
principle and without leaders of real eminence, the 
whigs stood as one man on the principles of the 
revolution and produced great leaders who carried 
them into effect. They submitted with admirable 
discipline to the guidance of a knot of great nobles, 
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to the houses of Bentinck, Manners, Campbell and 
Cavendish, to the Fitzroys and Lennoxes, the Rus- 
sells and Grenvilles, families whose resistance to the 
Stuarts, whose share in the revolution, whose energy 
in setting the line of Hanover on the throne, gave 
them a claim to power. It was due yet more 
largely to the activity with which the whigs devoted 
themselves to the gaining and preserving an ascend- 
ancy in the house of commons. The support of the 
commercial classes and of the great towns was 
secured not only by a resolute maintenance of pub- 
lic credit, but by the special attention which each 
ministry paid to questions of trade and finance. 
Peace and the reduction of the land-tax conciliated 
the farmers and the land-owners, while the Jacobite 
sympathies of the bulk of the squires, and their 
consequent withdrawal from all share in politics, 
threw even the representation of the shires for a 
time into whig hands. Of the county members, who 
formed the less numerous but the weightier part of 
the lower house, nine-tenths were for some years 
relatives and dependents of the great whig families. 
Nor were coarser means of controlling parliament 
neglected. The wealth of the whig houses was 
lavishly spent in securing a monopoly of the small 
and corrupt constituencies which made up a large 
part of the borough representation. It was spent 
yet more unserupulously in parliamentary bribery. 
Corruption was older than Walpole or the whig 
ministers, for it sprang out of the very transfer of 
power to the house of commons which had begun 
with the restoration. The transfer was complete, 
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and the house was supreme in the state; but while 
freeing itself from the control of the crown, it was 
as yet imperfectly responsible to the people. It was 
only at election time that a member felt the pressure 
of public opinion. The secresy of parliamentary 
proceedings, which had been needful as a safeguard 
against royal interference with debate, served as a 
safeguard against interference on the part of constitu- 
encies, This strange union of immense power with 
absolute freedom from responsibility brought about 
its natural results in the bulk of members. <A vote 
was too valuable to be given without recompense, 
and parliamentary support had to be bought by 
places, pensions, and bribes in hard cash. 

1399. But dexterous as was their management, 
and compact as was their organization, it was to 
nobler qualities than these that the whigs owed their 
long rule over England. Factious and selfish as 
much of their conduct proved, they were true to 
their principles, and their principles were those for 
which England had been struggling through 200 
years. The right to free government, to freedom of 
conscience, and to freedom of speech, had been de- 
clared, indeed, in the revolution of 1688. But these 
rights owe their definite establishment as the rec- 
ognized basis of national life and national action to 
the age of the Georges. It was the long and un- 
broken fidelity to free principles with which the 
whig administration was conducted that made con- 
stitutional government a part of the very life of 
Englishmen. It was their government of England 
year after year on the principles of the revolution 
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that converted these principles into national habits. 
Before their long rule was over, Englishmen had 
forgotten that it was possible to persecute for differ- 
ence of opinion, or to put down the liberty of the 
press, or to tamper with the administration of 
justice, or to rule without a parliament. 

1400. That this policy was so firmly grasped and, 
so steadily carried out was due above all to the 
genius of Robert Walpole. Walpole was born in 
1676; and he had entered parliament two years be- 
fore the death of William of Orange, as a young 
Norfolk land-owner of fair fortune, with the tastes 
and air of the class from which he sprang. His big, 
square figure, his vulgar, good-humored face were 
those of a common country squire. And in Wal- 
pole, the squire underlay the statesman to the last. 
He was ignorant of books, he ‘‘ loved neither writ- 
ing nor reading,” and if he had a taste for art, his 
real love was for the table, the bottle, and the chase. 
He rode as hard as he drank. Even in moments of 
political peril, the first dispatch he would open was 
the letter from his gamekeeper. There was the 
temper of the Norfolk fox-hunter in the ‘‘ dogged- 
ness” which Marlborough noted as his characteristic, 
in the burly self-confidence which declared, ‘‘If I 
had not been prime minister I should have been 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” in the stubborn courage 
which conquered the awkwardness of his eariier 
efforts to speak or met single-handed at the last the 
bitter attacks of a host of enemies. There was the 
same temper in the genial good-humor which became 
with him a new force in politics. No man was ever 
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more fiercely attacked by speakers and writers, but 
he brought in no ‘‘ gagging act” for the press; and 
though the lives of most of his assailants were in his 
hands through their intrigues with the pretender, he 
made little use of his power over them. 

1401. Where his country breeding showed itself 
most, however, was in the shrewd, narrow, honest 
character of hismind. Though he saw very clearly, 
he could not see far, and he would not believe what 
he could not see. His prosaic good sense turned 
skeptically away from the poetic and passionate 
sides of human feeling. Appeals to the loftier or 
purer motives of action he laughed at as ‘‘ school-boy 
flights.” For'young members who talked of public 
virtue or patriotism he had one good-natured answer: 
““ You will soon come off that and grow wiser.” But 
he was thoroughly straightforward and true to his 
own convictions, so far as they went. ‘‘ Robin and 
I are two honest men,” the Jacobite Shippen owned 
in later years, when contrasting him with his fac- 
tious opponents; ‘‘he is for King George and I am 
for King James, but those men with long cravats 
only desire place either under King George or King 
James,” What marked him off from his fellow- 
whigs, however, was not so much the clearness with 
which Walpole saw the value of the political results 
which the revolution had won, or the fidelity with 
which he carried cut his ‘‘ revolution principles;” it 
was the sagacity with which he grasped the conditions 
on which alone England could be brought to a quiet 
acceptance of both of them. He never hid from 
himself that, weakened and broken as it was, tory- 
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ism lived on in the bulk of the nation as a spirit of 
sullen oppositien, an opposition that could not rise 
into active revolt so long as the pretender remained 
a Catholic, but which fed itself with hopes of a 
Stuart who would at last befriend English religion 
and English liberty, and which in the meanwhile 
lay ready to give force and virulence to any out- 
break of strife at home. Ona temper such as this 
argument was wasted. The only agency that could 
deal with it was the agency of time, the slow wear- 
ing away of prejudice, the slow upgrowth of new 
ideas, the gradual conviction that a Stuart restora- 
tion was hopeless, the as gradual recognition of the 
benefits which had been won by the revolution, and 
which were secured by the maintenance of the house 
of Hanover upon the throne. 

1402. Such a transition would be hindered or de- 
layed by every outbreak of political or religious con- 
troversy that changes or reforms, however wise in 
themselves, must necessarily bring with them; and 
Walpole held that no reform was asimportant to the 
country at large as a national reunion and settle- 
ment. Not less keen and steady was his sense of the 
necessity of external peace. To provoke or to suffer 
new struggles on the continent was not only to rouse 
fresh resentment in a people who still longed to 
withdraw from all part in foreign wars; it was to 
give fresh force to the pretender by forcing France 
to use him asa tool against England, and to give 
fresh life to Jacobitism by stirring fresh hopes of 
the pretender’s return. It was for this reason that 
Walpole clung steadily to a policy of peace. But it 
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was not at once that he could force such a policy 
either on the whig party or on the king. Though 
his vigor in the cause of his party had earned him 
the bitter hostility of the tories in the later years of 
Anne, and a trumped-up charge of peculation had 
served in 1712 asa pretext for expelling him from 
the house and committing him to the Tower, at the 
accession of George the First, Walpole was far from 
holding the commanding position he was soon to as- 
sume. The stage, indeed, was partly cleared for 
him by the jealousy with which the new sovereign 
regarded the men who had till now served as chiefs 
of the whigs. Though the first Hanoverian ministry 
was drawn wholly from the whig party, its leaders 
and Marlborough found themselves alike set aside. 
But even had they regained their old power, time 
must soon have removed them; for Wharton and 
Halifax died in 1715, and 1716 saw the death of 
Somers and the imbecility of Marlborough. The 
man to whom the king intrusted the direction of 
affairs was the new secretary of state, Lord Town- 
shend. His merit with George the First lay in his 
having negotiated a barrier treaty with Holland in 
1709 by which the Dutch were secured in the pos- 
session of a greater number of fortresses in the 
Netherlands than they had garrisoned before the war, 
on condition of their guaranteeing the succession of 
the house of Hanover. The king had always looked 
on this treaty as the great support of his cause, and 
on its negotiation as representing that union of Hol- 
land, Hanover, and the whigs, to which he owed his 
throne, Townshend’s fellow-secretary was General 
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Stanhope, who had won fame both as a soldier and 
a politician, and who was now raised to the peer- 
age, It was as Townshend’s brother-in-law, rather 
than from a sense of his actual ability, that Walpole 
successively occupied the posts of paymaster of the 
forces, chancellor of the exchequer, and first lord of 
the treasury, in the new administration. 

1408. The first work of the new ministry was to 
meet a desperate attempt of the pretender to gain the 
throne. There was no real hope of success, for the 
active Jacobites in England were few, and the tories 
were broken and dispirited by the fall of their 
leaders. The policy of Bolingbroke. as secretary of 
state to the pretender, was to defer action till he had 
secured help from Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, 
and had induced Louis the Fourteenth to lend a few 
thousand men to aid a Jacobite rising. But at the 
moment of action the death of Louis ruined all hope 
of aid from France; the hope of Swedish aid proved 
as fruitless; and in spite of Bolingbroke’s counsels, 
James Stuart resolved to act alone. Without in- 
forming his new minister, he ordered the Earl of 
Mar to give the signal for revolt in the north. In 
Scotland the triumph of the whigs meant the con- 
tinuance of the house of Argyle in power; and the 
rival Highland clans were as ready to fight the 
Campbells under Mar as they bad been ready to fight 
them under Dundee or Montrose. But Mar was a 
leader of a different stamp to these. In September, 
1715, 6000 Highlanders joined him at Perth, but his 
cowardice or want of conduct kept this army idle 
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it in an indecisive engagement at Sheriffmuir. The 
pretender, who arrived too late for the action, proved 
a yet more sluggish and incapable leader than Mar; 
and at the close of the year an advance of 6000 men 
under General Carpenter drove James over-sea again 
and dispersed the clans to their hills. In England 
the danger passed away like a dream. The acces- 
sion of the new king had been followed by some out- 
breaks of riotous discontent; but at the talk of 
Highland risings and French invasions, tories and 
whigs alike rallied round the throne; while the army, 
which had bitterly resented the interruption of its 
victories by the treachery of St. John, and hailed 
with delight the restoration of Marlborough to its 
command, went hotly for King George. The sus. 
pension of the habeas corpus act, and the arrest of . 
their leader, Sir William Wyndham, cowed the 
Jacobites; and not a man stirred in the west when 
Ormond appeared off the coast of Devon and called 
on his party to rise. Oxford alone, where the uni- 
versity was a hot-bed of Jacobitism, showed itself 
restless; and a few of the Catholic gentry rose in 
Northumberland, under Lord Derwentwater and Mr. 
Forster. The arrival of 2000 Highlanders who had 
been sent to join them by Mar spurred these in- 
surgents to march into Lancashire where the Catho- 
lic party was strongest; but they were soon cooped 
up in Preston, and driven to surrender. 

1404. The ministry availed itself of their triumph 
to gratify the non-conformists by a repeal of the 
schism and occasional conformity acts, and to ven. 
ture on a great constitutional change. Under the 
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triennial bill in William’s reign the duration of a 
parliament was limited to three years. Now that the 
house of commons, however, was become the ruling 
power in the state, a change was absolutely required 
to secure steadiness and fixity of political action; 
and in 1716 this necessity coincided with the desire 
of the whigs to maintain in power a thoroughly 
whig parliament. The duration of parliament was 
therefore extended to seven years by the septennial 
pill. But while the Jacobite rising produced these 
important changes at home, it brought about a yet 
more momentous change in English policy abroad. 
The foresight of William the Third in his attempt to 
secure European peace by an alliance of the three 
western powers, France, Holland and England, was 
justified by the realization of his policy under George 
the First. The new triple alliance was brought 
about by the practical advantages which it directly 
offered to the rulers in both England and France, as 
well as by the actual position of European politics. 
The landing of James in Scotland had quickened 
the anxiety of King George for his removal to a more 
distant refuge than Lorraine, and for the entire de- 
tachment of France from his cause. In France, on 
the other hand, a political revolution had been 
caused by the death of Louis the Fourteenth, which 
took place in September, 1715, at the very hour of 
the Jacobite outbreak. From that moment the 
country had been ruled by the Duke of Orleans as 
regent for the young king Louis the Fifteenth. The 
boy’s health was weak; and the duke stood next to 
him in the succession to the crown, if Philip of 
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Spain observed the renunciation of his rights which 
he had made in the treaty of Utrecht. It was well 
known, however, that Philip had no notion of 
observing this renunciation, and that he was already 
intriguing with a strong party in France against the 
hopes as well as the actual power of the duke. Nor 
was Spain more inclined to adhere to its own renun- 
ciations in the treaty than its king. The constant 
dream of every Spaniard was to recover all that 
Spain had given up, to win back her Italian 
dependencies, to win back Gibraltar, where the 
English flag waved upon Spanish soil, to win back, 
above all, that monopoly of commerce with her 
dominions in America, which England was now 
entitled to break in upon by the provisions of the 
treaty of Utrecht. 

1405. To attempt such a recovery was to defy 
Europe; for if the treaty had stripped Spain of its 
fairest dependencies, it had enriched almost every 
European state with its spoils. Savoy had gained 
Sicily; the emperor held the Netherlands, with 
Naples and the Milanese; Holland looked on the 
barrier fortresses as vital to its own security; Eng- 
land, if as yet indifferent to the value of Gibraltar, 
clung tenaciously to the American trade. But the 
boldness of Cardinal Alberoni, who was now 
Spanish minister, accepted the risk; and while his 
master was intriguing against the regent in France, 
Alberoni promised aid to the Jacobite cause as a 
means of preventing the interference of England 
with his designs. In spite of failure in both coun- 
tries he resolved boldly on an attempt to recover the 
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Italian provinces which Philip had lost. He selected 
the Duke of Savoy as the weakest of his opponents; 
and armaments greater than Spain had seen for a 
century put to sea in 1717, and reduced the island of 
Sardinia. The blow, however, was hardly needed 
to draw England and France together. The Abbé 
Dubois, a confidant of the regent, had already met 
the English king with his secretary, Lord Stanhope, 
at the Hague; and entered into a compact by which 
France guaranteed the Hanoverian line in England, 
and England the succession of the house of Orleans 
should Louis the Fifteenth die without heirs. The 
two powers were joined, though unwillingly, by 
Holland in an alliance, which was concluded on the 
basis of this compact; and, as in William’s time, the 
existence of this alliance told on the whole aspect of 
European politics. Though in the summer of 1718 
a strong Spanish force landed in Sicily, and made 
itself master of the island, the appearance of an 
English squadron in the Straits of Messina was fol- 
lowed by an engagement in which the Spanish fleet 
was all but destroyed. Alberoni strove to avenge 
the blow by fitting out an armament of 5000 men, 
which the Duke of Ormond was to command, for a 
revival of the Jacobite rising in Scotland. But the — 
ships were wrecked in the Bay of Biscay; and the 
accession of Austria with Savoy to the tripre alliance, 
with the death of the King of Sweden, left Spain 
alone in the face of Europe. The progress of the 
French armies in the north of Spain forced Philip at 
last to give way. Alberoni was dismissed; and the 
Spanish forces were withdrawn from Sardinia and 
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Sicily The last of these islands now passed to the 
emperor, Savoy being compensated for its loss by 
the acquisition of Sardinia; from which its duke 
took the title of king; while the work of the treaty 
of Utrecht was completed by the emperor’s renunci 
ation of his claims on the crown of Spain, and 
Philip’s renunciation of his claims on the Milanese 
and the two Sicilies. 

1406. Successful as the ministry had been in its 
work of peace, the struggle had disclosed the 
difficulties which the double position of its new 
sovereign were to bring upon England. George was 
not only King of England; he was Elector of Hano- 
ver; and, in his own mind, he cared far more for the 
interests of his electorate than for the interests of his 
kingdom. His first aim was to use the power of 
his new monarchy to strengthen his position in 
North Germany. At this moment that position was 
mainly threatened by the hostility of the King of 
Sweden. Denmark had taken advantage of the 
defeat and absence of Charles the Twelfth to annex 
Bremen and Verden with Schleswig and Holstein to 
its dominions; but in its dread of the Swedish king’s 
return, it secured the help of Hanover by ceding the 
first two towns to the electorate on a promise of 
alliance in the war against him. The dispatch of a 
British fleet into the Baltic with the purpose of 
overawing Sweden identified England with the policy 
of Hanover; and Charles, who from the moment of 
his return bent his whole energies to regain what 
he had lost, retorted by joining in the schemes of 
Alberoni, and by concluding an alliance with the 
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Russian czar, Peter the Great, who for other reasons 
was hostile to the court of Hanover, for a restoration 
of the Stuarts. Luckily for the new dynasty his 
plans were brought to an end at the close of 1718 by 
his death at the siege of Frederickshall; but the 
policy which provoked them had already brought 
about the dissolution of the whig ministry. When 
George pressed on his cabinet a treaty of alliance by 
which England shielded Hanover and its acquisitions 
from any efforts of the Swedish king, Townshend 
and Walpole gave a reluctant assent to a measure 
which they regarded as sacrificing English interests 
to that of the electorate, and as entangling the 
country yet more in the affairs of the continent. For 
the moment, indeed, they yielded to the fact that 
Bremen and Verden were not only of the highest 
importance to Hanover, which was brought by them 
in contact with the sea, but of hardly less value to 
England itself, as they placed the mouths of the Elbe 
and the Weser, the chief inlets for British commerce 
into Germany, in the hands of a friendly state. But 
they refused to take any further steps in carrying out 
a Hanoverian policy; and they successfully withstuod 
an attempt of the king to Involve England in a war 
with the czar, when Russian troops entered Mecklen- 
burg. The resentment of George the First was 
seconded by intrigues among their fellow-ministers; 
and, in 1717, Townshend and Walpole were forced to 
resign their posts. 

1407. The want of their good sense soon made 
itself felt. In the reconstituted cabinets, Lords 
Sunderland and Stanhope remained supreme; and 
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_ their first aim was to secure the maintenance of the 
whig power by a constitutional change. Firm as 
was the hold of the whigs over the commons, it 
might be shaken by a revulsion of popular feeling; 
it might be ruined, as it was destined to be ruined 
afterward, by a change in the temper of the king. 
Sunderland sought a permanence of public policy 
which neither popular nor royal government could 
give in the changelessness of a fixed aristocracy with 
its center in the lords. MHarley’s creation of twelve 
peers to insure the sanction of the lords to the treaty 
of Utrecht showed that the crown possessed a power 
of swamping the majority and changing the balance 
of opinion in the house of peers. In 1720, therefore, 
the ministry introduced a bill, suggested, as was 
believed, by Lord Sunderland, which professed to 
secure the liberty of the upper house by limiting the 
power of the crown in the creation of fresh peers. 
The number of peers was permanently fixed at the 
number then sitting in the house; and creations 
could only be made when vacancies occurred. 
Twenty-five hereditary Scotch peers were substituted 
for the sixteen elected peers for Scotland. The bill, 
however, was strenuously opposed by Robert Wal- 
pole. Not only was it a measure which broke the 
political quiet which he looked on as a necessity for 
the new government, but it jarred on his good sense 
as a statesman. It would, in fact, have rendered 
representative government impossible. For repre- 
sentative government was now coming day by day 
more completely to mean government by the will of 
the house of commons, carried out by a minis 
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try which served as the mouth-piece of that will. 
But it was only through the prerogative of the 
crown, as exercised under the advice of such a min- 
istry, that the peers could be forced to bow to the 
will of the lower house in matters where their 
opinion was adverse to that of the commons; and 
the proposal of Sunderland would have brought 
legislation and government to a dead lock. 

1408. It was to Walpole’s opposition that the 
peerage bill owed its defeat; and this success forced 
his rivals again to admit him, with Townshend, to a 
share in the ministry, though they occupied subor- 
dinate offices. But this arrangement was soon to 
yield to a morenaturalone. The sudden increase of 
English commerce begot at this moment the mania 
of speculation. Ever since the age of Elizabeth the 
unknown wealth of Spanish America had acted like 
a spell upon the imagination of Englishmen; and 
Harley gave countenance to a South Sea company, 
which promised a reduction of the public debt as the 
price of a monopoly of the Spanish trade. Spain, 
however, clung jealously to her old prohibitions of 
all foreign commerce; and the treaty of Utrecht only 
won for England the right of engaging inthe negro 
slave-trade with its dominions, and of dispatching a 
single ship to the coast of Spanish America. But, in 
spite of all this, the company again came forward, 
offering in exchange for new privileges to pay off 
national burdens, which amounted to nearly a mil- 
lion a year. It was in vain that Walpole warned the 
ministry and the country against this ‘‘dream.” 
Both went mad; and, in 1720, bubble company fol. 
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lowed bubble company till the inevitable reaction 
brought a general ruin in its train. The crash 
brought Stanhope to the grave. Of his colleagues, 
many were found to have received bribes from the 
South Sea company to back its frauds. Craggs, the 
secretary of state, died of terror at the investigation; 
Aislabie, the chancellor of the exchequer, was sent 
to the Tower; and, in the general wreck of his rivals, 
Robert Walpole mounted again into power. In 1721 
he became first lord of the treasury, while his 
brother-in-law, Lord Townshend, returned to his 
post as secretary of state. But their relative posi- 
tion was now reversed. Townshend had been the 
head in their earlier administration; in this Walpole 
was resolved, to use his own characteristic phrase, 
that ‘‘the firm should be Walpole and Townshend 
and not Townshend and Walpole.” 

1409. But it was no mere chance or good luck 
which maintained Walpole at the head of affairs for 
more than twenty years. If no minister has fared 
worse at the hand of poets or historians, there are 
few whose greatness has been more impartially rec- 
ognized by practical statesmen. His qualities, in- 
deed, were such as a practical statesman can alone 
do full justice to. There is nothing to charm in the 
outer aspect of the man; nor is there anything pic- 
turesque in the work which he set himself to do, or 
in the means by which he succeeded in doing it. 
But picturesque or no, the work of keeping England 
quiet, and of giving quiet to Europe, was in itself a 
noble one; and it is the temper with which he car- 
ried on this work, the sagacity with which he dis- 
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cerned the means by which alone it could be done, 
and the stubborn, indomitable will with which he 
faced every difficulty in the doing it, which gives 
Walpole his place among English statesmen. He 
was the first, and he was the most successful of our 
peace ministers. ‘‘ The most pernicious circumstan- 
ces,” he said, ‘‘in which this country can be, are 
those of war, as we must be losers while it lasts, and 
cannot be great gainers when it ends.” It was not 
that the honor or influence of England suffered in 
Walpole’s hands, for he won victories by the firm- 
ness of his policy and the skill of his negotiations as 
effectual as any that are won by arms. But up to the 
very end of his ministry, when the frenzy of the na- 
tion at last forced his hand, in spite of every vary- 
ing complication of foreign affairs, and a never-ceas- 
ing pressure, alike from the opposition and the court, 
it is the glory of Walpole that he resolutely kept Eng- 
land at peace. And, as he was the first of our peace 
ministers, so he was the first of our financiers. He 
was far, indeed, from discerning the powers which 
later statesmen have shown to exist in a sound 
finance, powers of producing both national develop~ 
ment and international amity; but he had the sense 
to see, what no minister till then had seen, that the 
only help a statesman can give to industry or com- 
merce is to remove all obstacles in the way of their 
natural growth, and that, beyond this, the best course 
he can take in presence of a great increase in nation- 
al energy and national wealth, is to look quietly on 
and to Jet it alone. At the outset of his rule he de- 
clared in a speech from the»throne that nothing 
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would more conduct to the extension of commerce 
“than to make the exportation of our own manu- 
factures, and the importation of the commodities 
used in the manufacturing of them, as practicable 
and easy as may be.” 

1410. The first act of his financial administration 
was to take off the duties from more than a hundred 
British exports, and nearly forty articles of importa- 
tion. In 1730, he broke, in the same enlightened 
spirit, through the prejudice which restricted the 
commerce of the colonies to the mother-country 
alone, by allowing Georgia and the Carolinas to ex- 
port their rice directly to any part of Europe. The 
result was that the rice of America soon drove that 
of Italy and Egypt from the market. His excise bill, 
defective as it was, was the first measure in which an 
English minister showed any real grasp of the prin- 
ciples of taxation. The wisdom of Walpole was re- 
warded by a quick upgrowth of prosperity. The 
material progress of the country was such as Eng- 
land had never seen before. Our exports, which 
were only six millions in value at the beginning of the 
century, had reached the value of twelve millions by 
the middle of it. It was, above all, the trade with 
the colonies which began to give England a new 
wealth. The whole colonial trade, at the time of the 
battle of Blenheim, was no greater than the trade 
with the single isle of Jamaica at the opening of the 
American war. At the accession of George the Sec- 
ond, the exports to Pennsylvania were valued at £15,- 
000. At his death they reached half a million. In 
the middle of the eighteenth century the profits of 
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Great Britain, from the trade with the colonies, were 
estimated at two millions a year. And with the 
growth of wealth came a quick growth in popula- 
tion. That of Manchester and Birmingham, whose 
manufactures were now becoming of importance, 
doubled in thirty years. Bristol, the chief seat of 
the West Indian trade, rose into new prosperity. 
Liverpool, which owes its creation to the new trade 
with the west, sprang up from a little country town 
intu the third port in the kingdom. With peace and 
security, and the wealth that they brought with them, 
the value of land, and with it the rental of every 
country gentleman, rose fast. ‘‘ Estates, which 
were rented at two thousand a year threescore years 
ago,” said Burke in 1666, ‘‘are at three thousand at 
present.” 

1411. Nothing shows more clearly the soundness 
of his political intellect than the fact that this up- 
growth of wealth around him never made Walpole 
swerve from a rigid economy, from a steady reduc- 
tion of the debt, or a diminution of fiscal duties. 
Even before the death of George the First, the pub- 
lic burdens were reduced by twenty millions. It 
was, indeed, in economy alone that his best work 
could be done. In finance, asin other fields of states- 
manship, Walpole was forbidden from taking more 
than tentative steps toward a wiser system, by the 
needs of the work he had specially to do. To this 
work everything gave way. He withdrew his ex- 
cise bill rather than suffer the agitation it roused to 
break the quiet, which was reconciling the country 
to the system of the revolution. His hatred of relig- 
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fous intolerance, or the support he hoped for from 
the dissenters never swerved him to rouse the spirit 
vf popular bigotry, which he knew to be ready to 
burst out at the slightest challenge, by any effort to 
repeal the laws against non-conformity. His temper 
was naturally vigorous and active; and yet the years 
of his power are years without parallel in our annals 
for political stagnation. His long administration, 
indeed, is almost without a history. All legislative 
and political action seemed to cease with his entry in- 
to office. Year after year passed by without a change. 
in the third year of Walpole’s ministry there was but 
one division in the house of commons. Such an in- 
action gives little scope for the historian, but it fell in 
with the temper of the nation at large. It was pop- 
ular with the class which commonly presses for po- 
litical activity. The energy of the trading class was 
absorbed for the time in the rapid extension of com- 
merce and accumulation of wealth. So long as the 
country was justly and temperately governed, the 
merchant and shopkeeper were content to leave gov- 
ernment in the hands that held it. All they asked 
was to be let alone to enjoy their new freedom and 
develop their new industries. And Walpole let them 
alone. On the other hand, the forces which opposed 
the revolution lost year by year somewhat of their 
energy. The fervor which breeds revolt, died down 
among the Jacobites as their swords rusted idly in 
their scabbards. The tories sulked in their country 
houses; but their wrath against the house of Han- 
over ebbed away for want of opportunities of exert- 
‘ing itself. And meanwhile, on opponents as on 
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friends, the freedom which the revolution had 
brought with it was doing its work. It was to the 
patient influence of this freedom that Walpole trusted, 
and it was the special mark of his administration 
that in spite of every temptation he gave it full play. 
Though he dared not touch the laws that oppressed 
the Catholic or the dissenter, he took care that they 
should remain inoperative. Catholic worship went 
on unhindered. Yearly bills of indemnity exempted 
the non-conformists from the consequences of their 
infringement of the test act. There was no tamper- 
ing with public justice or with personal liberty. 
Thought and action were alike left free. No minis- 
ter was ever more foully slandered by journalists 
and pamphleteers, but Walpole never meddled with 
the press. 

1412. Abroad as well as at home the difficulties in 
the way of his policy were enormous. Peace was 
still hard to maintain. Defeated as her first attempt 
had been, Spain remained resolute to regain her lost 
provinces, to recover Gibraltar and Minorca, and to 
restore her old monopoly of trade with her American 
colonies. She had learned that she could do this 
only by breaking the alliance of the four powers, 
which left her isolated in Europe; and she saw at 
last a chance of breaking this league in the difficulties 
of the house of Austria. The emperor Charles the 
Sixth was withoutason. He had issued a pragmatic 
sanction by which he provided that his hereditary 
dominions snould descend unbroken to his daughter, 
Maria Theresa, but no European state had as yet 
consented to guarantee her succession. Spain seized 
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on this opportunity of detaching the emperor from 
the western powers. She promised to support the 
pragmatic sanction in return for a pledge on the 


‘part of Charles to aid in wresting Gibraltar and Mi- 


norca from England, and in securing to a Spanish 
prince the succession to Parma, Piacenza, and Tus- 
cany. A grant of the highest trading privileges in 
her American dominions to a commercial company 
which the emperor had established at Ostend, in de- 
fiance of the treaty of Westphalia and the remon- 
strances of England and Holland, revealed this secret 
alliance; and there were fears of the adhesion of 
Russia, which still remained hostile to England 
through the quarrel with Hanover. The danger was 
met for a while by an, alliance of England, France, 
and Prussia, in 1725; but the withdrawal of the last 
power again gave courage to the confederates, and 
in 1727 the Spaniards besieged Gibraltar while 
Charles threatened an invasion of Holland. The 
moderation of Walpole alone averted a European 
war. While sending British squadrons to the Baltic, 
the Spanish coast, and America, he succeeded by dip- 
lomatic pressure in again forcing the emperor to in- 
action; after weary negotiations Spain was brought 
in 1729 to sign the treaty of Seville and to content 
herself with the promise of a succession of a Spanish 
prince to the duchies of Parma and Tuscany; and 
the discontent of Charles the Sixth at this concession 
was allayed in 1731 by giving the guaranty of Eng- 
sand to the pragmatic sanction. 

1418. The patience and even temper which Wal- 
pole showed in this business was the more remarka- 
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ble that in the course of it his power received what _ 
seemed a fatal shock from the death of the king. 
George the First died on a journey to Hanover in 
1727; and his successor, George the Second, was 
known to have hated his father’s minister hardly less 
than he had hated his father. But hate Walpole as 
he might, the new king was absolutely guided by 
the adroitness of his wife, Caroline of Anspach; and 
Caroline had resolved that there should be no change 
in the ministry. After a few days of withdrawal, 
therefore, Walpole again returned to office; and the 
years which followed were those in which his pow- 
er reached its height. He gained as great an influ- 
ence over George the Second as he had gained over his 
father; and in spite of the steady increase of his op- 
ponents in the house of commons, his hold over it 
remained unshaken. The country was tranquil and 
prosperous. The prejudices of the landed gentry 
were met by a steady effort to reduce the land-tax, 
whose pressure was half the secret of their hostility 
to the revolution that produced it. The church was 
quiet. The Jacobites were too hopeless to stir. A 
few trade measures and social reforms crept quietly 
through the houses. An inquiry into the state of 
the jails showed that social thought was not utterly 
dead. A bill of great value enacted that all proceed- 
ings in courts of justice should henceforth be in the 
English tongue. 

1414. Only once did Walpole break this tranquil- 
lity by an attempt at a great measure of statesman- 
ship; and the result of his attempt proved how wise 
was the inactivity of his general policy. No tax 
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had from the first moment of its introduction been 
more unpopular than the excise. Its origin was due 
to Pym and the Long Parliament, who imposed 
duties on beer, cider, and perry, which at the res- 
toration produced an annual income of more than 
£600,000. The war with France at the revolution 
brought with it the imposition of a malt-tax and 
additional duties on spirits, wine, tobacco, and other 
articles. So great had been the increase in the pub- 
lic wealth that the return from the excise amounted 
at the death of George the First to nearly two mil. 
lions and a half a year. But its unpopularity re. 
mained unabated, and even philosophers like Locke 
contended that the whole public revenue should be 
drawn from direct taxes upon the land. Walpole, 
on the other hand, saw in the growth of indirect tax- 
ation a means of winning over the country gentry to 
the new dynasty of the revolution by freeing the 
land from all burdens whatever. He saw, too, a 
means of diminishing the loss suffered by the revenue 
from the customs through smuggling and fraud. 
These losses were immense; that on tobacco alone 
amounted to a third of the whole duty. In 1788, 
therefore, he introduced an excise bill, which met 
this evil by the establishment of bonded warehouses, 
and by the collection of the duties from the inland 
dealers in the form of excise and not of customs. 
The first measure would have made London a free 
port, and doubled English trade. The second would 
have so largely increased the revenue, without any 
loss to the consumer, as to enable Walpole to repeal 
the land-tax. In the case of tea and coffee alone, 
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the change in the mode of levying the duty was esti- 
mated to bring in an additional £100,000 a year. 
The necessaries of life and raw materials of manu- 
facture were in Walpole’s plan to remain absolutely 
untaxed. The scheme was in effect an anticipation 
of the principles which have guided English finance 
since the triumph of free trade, and every part of it 
has now been carried into effect. Bnt in 1733 Wal- 
pole stood ahead of his time. The violence of his 
opponents was backed by an outburst of popular 
prejudice; riots almost grew into revolt; and in 
spite of the queen’s wish to put down resistance by 
force, Walpole withdrew the bill. ‘‘I will not be 
the minister,” he said, with noble self-command, ‘‘to 
enforce taxes at the expense of blood.” 

1415. What had fanned popular prejudice into a 
flame during the uproar over the excise bill was the 
violence of the so-called ‘‘ patriots.” In the absence 
of a strong opposition and of great impulses to en- 
thusiasm a party breaks readily into factions; and 
the weakness of the tories joined with the stagna- 
tion of public affairs to breed faction among the 
whigs. Walpole, too, was jealous of power; and as 
his jealousy drove colleague after colleague out of 
office they became leaders of a party whose sole aim 
was to thrust him from his post. Greed of power, 
indeed, was the one passion which mastered his robust 
common sense. Townshend was turned out of office 
in 1780, Lord Chesterfield in 1733; and though he 
started with the ablest administration the country 
had known, Walpole was left after twenty years, of 
supremacy with but one man of ability in his cabi- ° 
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net, the chancellor, Lord Hardwicke. With the single 
exception of Townshend, the colleagues whom his 
jealousy dismissed plunged into an opposition more 
factious and unprincipled than has ever disgraced 
English politics. The ‘‘ patriots,” as they called 
themselves, owned Pulteney, a brilliant speaker and 
unscrupulous intriguer, as their head; they were re- 
inforced by a band of younger whigs—the ‘‘ boys,” 
as Walpole named them—whose temper revolted 
alike against the inaction and cynicism of his policy, 
and whose fiery spokesman was a young cornet of 
horse, William Pitt; and they rallied to these the 
fragment of the tory party which still took part in 
politics, a fragment inconsiderable in numbers but of 
far greater weight as representing a large part of the 
nation, and which was guided for a while by the 
virulent ability of Bolingbroke, whom Walpole had 
suffered to return from exile, but to whom he had 
refused the restoration of his seat in the house of 
lords. Inside parliament, indeed, the invectives of 
the ‘‘ patriots” fell dead before Walpole’s majorities 
and his good-humored contempt; so far were their 
attacks from shaking his power that Bolingbroke 
abandoned the struggle in despair to return again 
into exile, while Pulteney, with his party, could only 
take refuge in a silly secession from parliament. But 
on the nation at large their speeches and pamphlets, 
with the brilliant sarcasms of their literary allies, 
such as Pope or Johnson, did more effective work. 
Unjust, indeed, as their outcry was, the growing re- 
sponse to it told that the political inactivity of the 
country was drawing to an end. It was the very 
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success of Walpole’s policy which was to bring about 
his downfall; for it was the gradual closing of the 
chasm which had all but broken England into two 
warring peoples that allowed the political energy of 
the country to return to its natural channels and to 
give a new vehemence to political strife. Vague, too, 
and hollow as much of the “‘ high talk” of the patriots 
was, it showed that the age of political cynicism, of 
that unbelief in high sentiment and noble aspirations 
which had followed on the crash of Puritanism, was 
drawing toanend. Rant about ministerial corrup- 
tion would have fallen flat upon the public ear had 
not new moral forces, a new sense of social virtue, 
a new sense of religion, been stirring, however 
blindly, in the minds of Englishmen. 

1416. The stir showed itself markedly in a re- 
ligious revival which dates from the later years of 
Walpole’s ministry; and which began in a small 
knot of Oxford students, whose revolt against the 
religious deadness of their times expressed itself in 
ascetic observances, an enthusiastic devotion, and 
methodical regularity of life which gained them the 
nickname of ‘‘ Methodists.” Three figures detached 
themselves from the group as soon as, on its trans- 
fer to London in 1788, it attracted public attention 
by the fervor and even extravagance of its piety; 
and each found his special work in the task to which 
the instinct of the new movement led it from the 
first, that of carrying religion and morality to the 
vast masses of population which lay concentrated in 
the towns or around the mines and collieries of Corn- 
wall and the north. Whitfield, a servitor of Pem- 
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broke college, was, above all, the preacher of the 
revival. Speech was governing English politics; and 
the religious power of speech was shown when a 
dread of ‘‘ enthusiasm” closed against the new apos- 
tles the pulpits of the established church, and 
forced them to preach in the fields. Their voice was 
soon heard in the wildest and most barbarous cor- 
ners of the land, among the bleak moors of North- 
umberland, or in the dens of London, or in the 
long galleries where in the pauses of his labor the 
Cornish miner listens to the sobbing of the sea. 
Whitfield’s preaching was such as England had 
never heard before, theatrical, extravagant, often 
commonplace, but hushing all criticism by its intense 
reality, its earnestness of belief, its deep, tremulous 
sympathy with the sin and sorrow of mankind. It 
was no common enthusiast who could ring gold from 
the close-fisted Franklin and admiration from the 
fastidious Horace Walpole, or who could look down 
from the top of a green knoll at Kingswood, on 
20,000 colliers, grimy from the Bristol coal-pits, and 
see as he preached the tears ‘‘ making white chan- 
nels dowz their blackened cheeks.” 

1417. On the rough and ignorant masses to whom 
they spoke, the effect of Whitfield and his fellow- 
Methodists was mighty both for good and ill. Their 
preaching stirred a passionate hatred in their op- 
ponents. Their lives were often in danger; they 
were mobbed, they were ducked, they were stoned, 
they were smothered with filth. But the enthusiasm 
they aroused was equally passionate. Women fell 
down in convulsions; strong men were smitten sud- 
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denly to the earth; the preacher was interrupted by 
bursts of hysteric laughter or of hysteric sobbing. 
All the phenomena of strong spiritual excitement, so 
familiar now, but at that time strange and unknown, 
followed on their sermons; and the terrible sense 
of a conviction of sin, a new dread of hell, a new 
hope of heaven, took forms at once grotesque and 
sublime. Charles Wesley, a Christ Church student, 
came to add sweetness to this sudden and startling 
light. He was the ‘‘sweet singer” of the movement. 
His hymns expressed the fiery conviction of its con- 
verts in lines so chaste and beautiful that its more 
extravagant features disappeared. The wild throes 
of hysteric enthusiasm passed into a passion for hymn- 
singing, and a new musical impulse was aroused in 
the people which gradually changed the face of pub- 
lic devotion throughout England. 

1418. But it was his elder brother, John Wesley, 
who embodied in himself not this or that side of the 
new movement, but the movement itself. Even at 
Oxford, where he resided as a fellow of Lincoln, he 
had been looked upon as head of the group of Metho- 
dists, and after his return from his quixotic mission 
to the Indians of Georgia he again took the lead of 
the little society, which had removed in the interval 
to London. In power as a preacher he stood next 
to Whitfield; as a hymn-writer he stood second to 
his brother Charles. But while combining in some 
degree the excellences of either, he possessed quali- 
ties in which both were utterly deficient; an indefat- 
igable industry, a coo] judgment, a command oyer 
others, a faculty of organization, a singular union of 
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patience and moderation with an imperious ambition, 
which marked him asaruler of men. He had be- 
sides a learning and skill in writing which no other 
of the Methodists possessed; he was older than any 
of his colleagues at the start of the movement, and he 
outlived them all. His life, indeed, almost covers the 
century. He was born in 1703 and lived on till 1791, 
and the Methodist body had passed through every 
phase of its history before he sank into the grave at 
the age of eighty-eight. It would have been impos- 
sible for Wesley to have wielded the power he did 
had he not shared the follies and extravagance as well 
as the enthusiasm of his discipies. Throughout his 
life his asceticism was that of a monk. At times he 
lived on bread only, and he often slept on the bare 
boards. He lived in a world of wonders and divine 
interpositions. It wasa miracle if the rain stopped 
and allowed him to set forward on a journey. It 
was a judgment of heaven if a hailstorm burst over 
a town which had been deaf to his preaching. One 
day he tells us, when he was tired and his horse feil 
lame, ‘‘I thought cannot God heal either man or 
beast by any means or without any ?—immediately 
my headache ceased and my horse’s lameness in the 
same instant.” With a still more childish fanaticism 
he guided his conduct, whether in ordinary events 
or in the great crisis of his life by drawing lots or 
watching the particular texts at which his Bible 
opened, 

1419. But with all this extravagance and super. 
stition, Wesley’s mind was essentially practical, 
orderly, and conservative. No man ever stood at 
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the head of a great revolution whose temper was so 
anti-revolutionary. In his earlier days the bishops 
had been forced to rebuke him for the narrowness 
and intolerance of his churchmanship. When Whit- 
field began his sermon in the fields, Wesley, ‘‘ could 
not at first reconcile himself to that strange way.” 
He condemned and fought against the admission of 
laymen as preachers till he found himself left with 
none but laymen to preach. To the last, he clung 
passionately to the church of England, and looked 
on the body he had formed as but a lay society in 
full communion with it. He broke with the Mora- 
vians, who had been the earliest friends df the new 
movement, when they endangered its safe conduct 
by their contempt of religious forms. He broke with 
Whitfield when the great preacher plunged into an 
extravagant Calvinism. But the same practical tem- 
per of mind which led him to reject what was un. 
measured, and to be the last to adopt what was new, 
enabled him at once to grasp and organize the novel- 
ties he adopted. He became himself the most un- 
wearied of field preachers, and his journal for half a 
century is little more than a record of fresh journeys 
and fresh sermons. When once driven to employ 
lay helpers in his ministry he made their work a new 
and attractive feature in his system. His earlier as- 
ceticism only lingered in a dread of social enjoyments 
and an aversion from the gayer and sunnier side of 
life which links the Methodist movement with that 
of the Puritans. As the fervor of his superstition 
died down into the calm of age, his cool common 
sense discouraged in his followers the enthusiastic 
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outbursts which marked the opening of the revival. 
His powers were bent to the building up of a great 
religious society which might give to the new enthu 
siasm a lasting and practicalform. The Methodists 
were grouped into classes, gathered in love feasts, 
purified by the expulsion of unworthy members, and 
’ furnished with an alternation of settled ministers 
and wandering preachers; while the whole body was 
placed under the absolute government of a confer- 
ence of ministers. But so long as he lived, the di- 
rection of the new religious society remained with 
Wesley alone. ‘‘If by arbitrary power,” he replied, 
with charming simplicity to objectors, ‘‘ you mean a 
power which I exercise simply without any colleagues 
therein, this is certainly true, but I see no hurt in 
it.7 

1420. The great body which he thus founded 
numbered 100,000 members at his death, and now 
counts its members in England and America by 
millions. But the Methodists themselves were the 
least result of the Methodist revival. Its action 
upon the church broke the lethargy of the clergy; 
and the ‘‘evangelical” movement, which found rep- 
resentatives like Newton and Cecil within the pale 
of the establishment, made the fox-hunting parson 
and the absentee rector at last impossible. In Wal- 
pole’s day the English clergy were the idlest and the 
most’ lifeless in the world. In our own day no 
body of religious ministers surpasses them in piety, 
in philanthropic energy, or in popular regard. In 
the nation at large appeared a new moral enthusi- 
asm, which, rigid and pedantic as it often seemed, 
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was still healthy in its social tone, and whose power 
was seen in the disappearance of the profligacy 
which had disgraced the upper classes, and the foul- 
ness which had infested literature ever since the res- 
toration. A new philanthropy reformed our pris- 
ons, infused clemency and wisdom into our penal 
laws, abolished the slave trade, and gave the first 
impulse to popular education. 

1421. From the new England which was springing 
up about him, from that new stir of national life and 
emotion of which the Wesleyan revival was but a 
part, Walpole stood utterly aloof. National enthusi- 


asm, national passion, found no echo in his cool and | 


passionless good sense. The growing conscious- 
ness in the people at large of a new greatness, its in- 
stinctive prevision of the coming of a time when 
England was to play a foremost part in the history 
of the world, the upgrowth of a nobler and loftier 
temper which should correspond to such a destiny, 
all were alike nnintelligible to him. In the talk of 
patriotism and public virtue he saw mere rant and 
extravagance. ‘‘Men would grow wiser,’ he said, 
“and come out of that.” The revival of English 
religion he looked on with an indifference lightly 
dashed with dread as a reawakening of fanaticism 
which might throw new obstacles in the way of re- 
ligious liberty. In the face of the growing excite- 
ment, therefore, he clung as doggedly as ever to 
his policy of quiet at home and peace abroad. But 
peace was now threatened by a foe far more formida- 
ble than Spain. What had hitherto enabled Eng- 
land to uphold the settlement of Europe, as estab 
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lished at the peace of Utrecht, was, above all, the 
alliance and backing of France. But it was clear 
that such an alliance could hardly be a permanent 
one. The treaty of Utrecht had been a humiliation 
for France even more than for Spain. It had 
marked the failure of those dreams of European su- 
-premacy which the house of Bourbon had nursed 
ever since the close of the sixteenth century, and 
which Louis the Fourteenth had all but turned from 
dreams into realities. Beaten and impoverished, 
France had bowed to the need of peace; but her 
strange powers of recovery had shown themselves in 
the years of tranquillity that peace secured; and 
with reviving wealth and the upgrowth of anew 
generation which had known nothing of the woes 
that followed Blenheim and Ramillies the old ambi- 
tion started again into life. 

1422. It was fired to action by a new rivalry. 
The naval supremacy of Britain was growing into 
an empire of the sea; and not only was such an em- 
pire in itself a challenge to France, but it was fatal 
to the aspirations after a colonial dominion, after 
aggrandizement in America, and the up-building of 
a French power in the east, which were already 
vaguely stirring in the breasts of her statesmen. 
And to this new rivalry was added the temptation 
of anew chance of success. On the continent the 
mightiest foe of France had ever been the house of 
Austria; but that house was now paralyzed by a 
question of succession. It was almost certain that 
the quarrels which must follow the death of the em- 
peror would break the strength of Germany, and it 
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was probable that they might be so managed as to 
destroy forever that of the house of Hapsburg. 
While the main obstacle to her ambition was thus 
weakened or removed, France won a new and in- 
valuable aid to it in the friendship of Spain. Acci- 
dent had hindered for a while the realization of the 
forebodings which led Marlborough and Somers so 
fiercely to oppose a recognition of the union of the 
two countries under the same royal house in the 
peace of Utrecht. The age and death of Louis the 
Fourteenth, the minority of his successor, the hos- 
tility between Philip of Spain and the Duke of 
Orleans, the personal quarrel between the two 
crowns which broke out after the duke’s death, had 
long held the Bourbon powers apart. France had, in 
fact, been thrown on the alliance of England, and 
had been forced to play a chief part in opposing 
Spain and in maintaining the European settlement. 
But at the death of George the First this temporary 
severance was already passing away. The birth of 
children to Louis the Fifteenth settled all questions 
of succession; and no obstacle remained to hinder 
their family sympathies from uniting the Bourbon 
courts in a common action. The boast of Louis the 
Fourteenth was at last fulfilled. In the mighty 
struggle for supremacy which France carried on 
from the fall of Walpole to the peace of Paris, her 
strength was doubled by the fact that there were 
“no Pyrenees.” 

1423. The first signs of this new danger showed 
themselves in 1738, when the peace of Europe was 
broken afresh by disputes which rose out of a con- 
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tested election to the throne of Poland. Austria 
and France were alike drawn into the strife; and in 
England the awakening jealousy of French designs 
roused a new pressure for war. The new kiny, too, 
was eager to fight, and her German sympathies in- 
clined even Caroline to join in the fray. But Wal- 
pole stood firm for the observance of neutrality. 
He worked hard to avert and to narrow the war; 
but he denied that British interests were so involved 
in it as to call on England to take a part. ‘‘ There 
are 50,000 men slain this year in Europe,” he 
boasted as the strife went on, ‘‘and not one Eng- 
lishman.” Meanwhile he labored to bring the quar- 
rel to aclose; and in 1736 the intervention of Eng- 
land and Holland succeeded in restoring peace. 
But the country had watched with a jealous dread 
the military energy that proclaimed the revival of 
the French arms; and it noted bitterly that peace 
was bought by the triumph of both branches of the 
house of Bourbon. A new Bourbon monarchy was 
established at the cost of the House of Austria by 
the cession of the two Sicilies to a Spanish prince in 
exchange for his right of succession to the duchies 
of Parma and Tuscany. On the other hand, Lor- 
raine, so long courted by French ambition, passed 
finally into the hands of France. The political in- 
stinct of the nation at once discerned in these pro- 
visions a union of the Bourbon powers; and its 
dread of such a union proved to be a just one. As 
early as the outbreak of the war a family compact 
had been secretly concluded between France and 
Spain, the main object of which was the ruin of the 
VOL. 1X.—7 
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maritime supremacy of Britain. Spain bound her. 
self to deprive England gradually of its commercial 
privileges in her American dominions, and to trans- 
fer them to France. France in return engaged to 
support Spain at sea, and to aid her in the recovery 
of Gibraltar. 

1424. The caution with which Walpole held aloof 
from the Polish war rendered this compact inopera- 
tive for the time; but neither of the Bourbon courts 
ceased to look forward to its future execution. The 
peace of 1786 was, indeed, a mere pause in the 
struggle which their union made inevitable. No 
sooner was the war ended than France strained 
every nerve to increase her fleet; while Spain stead- 
ily tightened the restrictions on British commerce 
with her American colonies. It was the dim, fever- 
ish sense of the drift of these efforts that imbittered 
every hour the struggle of English traders with the 
Spaniards in the southern seas. The trade with 
Spanish America, which, illegal as it was, had 
grown largely through the connivance of Spanish 
post-officers during the long alliance of England 
and Spain in the wars against France, had at last re- 
ceived a legal recognition in the peace of Utrecht. 
But it was left under narrow restrictions; and Spain 
had never abandoned the dream of restoring its old 
monopoly. Her efforts, however, to restore it had 
as yet been baffled; while the restrictions were 
evaded by a vast system of smuggling which ren- 
dered what remained of the Spanish monopoly all 
but valueless. Philip, however, persisted in his ef- 
forts to bring down English intercourse with his 
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colonies to the importation of negroes and the dis- 
patch of a single merchant vessel, as stipulated by 
the treaty of Utrecht; and from the moment of the 
compact with France, the restrictions were enforced 
with a fresh rigor. Collisions took place which 
made it hard to keep the peace; and in 1788 the ill- 
humor of the trading classes was driven to madness 
by the appearance of a merchant captain named 
Jenkins at the bar of the house of commons. He 
told the tale of his torture by the Spaniards, and 
produced an ear which, he said, they had cut off 
amid taunts at England and its king. It was in 
vain that Walpole strove to do justice to both par- 
ties, and that he battled stubbornly against the cry 
for a war, which he knew to be an unjust one, and 
to be as impolitic as it was unjust. He saw that the 
house of Bourbon was only waiting for the empe- 
ror’s death to deal its blow at the house of Austria; 
and the emperor’s death was now close at hand. 
At such a juncture it was of the highest impor- 
tance that England should be free to avail herself of 
every means to guard the European settlement, and 
that she should not tie her hands by a contest 
‘which would divert her attention from the great 
crisis which was impending, as well as drain the 
forces which would have enabled Walpole to deal 
with it. 

1425. But his efforts were in vain. His negotia- 
tions were foiled by the frenzy of the one country 
and the pride of the other. At home his enemies as- 
sailed him with a storm of abuse. Pope and John- 
son alike lent their pens to lampoon the minister. 
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Ballad singers trolled out their rhymes to the crowd 
on ‘‘the cur-dog of Britain and spaniel of Spain.” 
His position had been weakened by the death of the 
queen, and was now weakened yet more by the 
open hostility of the Prince of Wales, who in his 
hatred of his father had come to hate his father’s 
ministers as heartily as George the Second had hated 
those of George the First. His mastery of the house 
of commons, too, was no longer unquestioned. The 
tories were slowly returning to parliament, and 
their numbers had now mounted to a hundred and 
ten. The numbers and the violence of the ‘‘ patri- 
ots” had grown with the open patronage of Prince 
Frederick. The country was slowly turning 
against him. The counties now sent not a 
member to his support. Walpole’s majority was 
drawn from the boroughs; it rested, therefore, on 
management, on corruption, and on the support of 
the trading classes. But with the cry for a commer- 
cial war the support of the trading class failed him. 
Even in his own cabinet, though he had driven from 
it every man of independence, he was pressed at 
this juncture to yield by the Duke of Newcastle and 
his brother Henry Pelham, who were fast acquiring 
political importance from their wealth, and from 
their prodigal devotion of it to the purchase of par- 
liamentary support. But it was not ti# he stood 
utterly alone that Walpole gave way, and that he 
consented in 1739 to a war against Spain. 

1426. ‘‘ They may ring their bells now,” the great 
minister said bitterly, as peals and bonfires wel- 
comed his surrender; ‘‘ but they will soon be wring 
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ing their hands. His foresight was at once justified, 
No sooner had Admiral Vernon appeared off the 
coast of South America with an English fleet, and 
captured Porto Bello, than France gave an indi- 
cation of her purpose to act on the secret compact 
by a formal declaration that she would not consent 
to any English settlement on the main-land of South 
America, and by dispatching two squadrons to the 
West Indies. But it was plain that the union of the 
Bourbon courts had larger aims than the protection 
of Spanish America. The emperor was dying; and 
‘pledged as France was to the pragmatic sanction, 
few believed she would redeem her pledge. It had 
been given, indeed, with reluctance; even the peace- 
loving Fleury had said that France ought to have 
lost three battles before she confirmed it. And now 
that the opportunity had at last come for finishing 
the work which Henry the Second had begun, of 
breaking up the empire into a group of powers too 
weak to resist French aggression, it was idle to ex- 
pect her to pass it by. Ifonce the hereditary do- 
minions of the house of Austria were parted among 
various claimants, if the dignity of the emperor was 
no longer supported by the mass of dominion which 
belonged personally to the Hapsburgs, France would 
be left without a rival on the continent. Walpole at 
once turned to face this revival of a danger which 
the grand alliance had defeated. Not only the house 
of Austria, but Russia, too, was called on to join in 
a league against the Bourbons; and Prussia, the 
German power to which Walpole had leant from 
the beginning, was counted on to give an aid as firm 
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as Brandenburg had given in the older struggle. But 
the project remained a mere plan when in October, 
1740, the death of Charles the Sixth forced on the 
European struggle. 

1427. The plan of the English cabinet at once 
broke down. The new king of Prussia, Frederick 
the Second, whom English opinion had hailed ad 
destined to play the part in the new league which 
his ancestor had played in the old, suddenly showed 
himself the most vigorous assailant of the house of 
Hapsburg; and while Frederick claimed Silesia, Ba- 
varia claimed the Austrian duchies, which passed 
with the other hereditary dominions, according to 
the pragmatic sanction, to Maria Theresa, or, as she 
was now called, the Queen of Hungary. The hour 
was come for the Bourbon courts to act. In union 
with Spain, which aimed at the annexation of the 
Milanese, France promised her aid to Prussia and 
Bavaria; while Sweden and Sardinia allied them- 
selves to France. In the summer of 1741 two French 
armies entered Germany, and the Elector of Bavaria 
appeared unopposed before Vienna, Never had the 
house of Austria stood in such peril. Its opponents 
counted on a division of its dominions. France 
claimed the Netherlands, Spain the Milanese, Ba- 
varia the kingdom of Bohemia, Frederick the Sec- 
ond, Silesia. Hungary and the duchy of Austria 
alone were left to Maria Theresa. Walpole, though 
still true to her cause, advised her to purchase Fred- 
erick’s aid against France and her allies by the cession 
of part of Silesia. The counsel was wise, for Fred- 
erick in hope of some such turn of events had as yet 
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held aloof from actual alliance with France, but the 
patriots spurred the queen to refusal by promising 
her England’s aid in the recovery of her full inheri- 
tance. Walpole’s last hope of rescuing Austria was 
broken by this resolve; and Frederick was driven to 
conclude the alliance with France from which he 
had so stubbornly held aloof. But the queen refused 
to despair. She won the support of Hungary by re- 
storing its constitutional rights; and British subsi- 
dies enabled her to march at the head of a Hungarian 
army to the rescue of Vienna, to overrun Bavaria, 
and repulse an attack of Frederick on Moravia in 
the spring of 1742. On England’s part, however, 
the war was waged feebly and ineffectively. Ad- 
miral Vernon was beaten before Carthagena; and 
Walpole was charged with thwarting and starving 
his operations. With the same injustice, the selfish- 
ness with which George the Second hurried to Han- 
over, and, in his dread of harm to his hereditary 
state, averted the entry of a French army by bind- 
ing himself, as elector, to neutrality in the war, 
though the step had been taken without Walpole’s 
knowledge, was laid to the minister’s charge. His 
power, indeed, was ebbing every day. He still re- 
pelled the attacks of the “‘ patriots’? with wonderful 
spirit; but in a new parliament which was called at 
this crisis his majority dropped to sixteen, and in 
his own cabinet he became almost powerless. The 
buoyant temper which had carried him through so 
many storms broke down at last. ‘‘He who was 
asleep as soon as his head touched the pillow,” writes 
his son, ‘‘now never sleeps above an hour without 
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waking; and he who at dinner always forgot his 
own anxieties, and was more gay and thoughtless 
than all the company, now sits without speaking, 
and with his eyes fixed for an hour together.” The 
end was, in fact, near; and in the opening of 1742 
the dwindling of his majority to three forced Wal- 
pole to resign. 

1428. His fall, however, made no change in Eng- 
lish policy, at home or abroad. The bulk of his 
miuistry had opposed him in his later years of office, 
and at his retirement they resumed their posts, simply 
admitting some of the more prominent members of 
opposition, and giving the control of foreign affairs 
to Lord Carteret, a man of great power, and skilled 
in continental affairs. Carteret mainly followed the 
system of his predecessor. It was in the union of 
Austria and Prussia that he looked for the means of 
destroying the hold France had now established in 
Germany by the election of her puppet, Charles of 
Bavaria, as emperor; and the pressure of England, 
aided by a victory of Frederick at Chotusitz, forced 
Maria Theresa to consent to Walpole’s plan of a 
peace with Prussia at Breslau on the terms of the 
cession of Silesia. The peace at once realized Car- 
teret’s hopes by enabling the Austrian army to drive 
the French from Bohemia at the close of 17742, while 
the new minister threw a new vigor into the warlike 
efforts of England itself. One English fleet block- 
aded Cadiz, another anchored in the bay of Naples 
and forced Don Carlos, by a threat of bombarding his 
capital, to conclude a treaty of neutrality, and English 
subsidies detached Sardinia from the French alliance. 
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1429. The aim of Carteret and of the court of 
Vienna was now not only to set up the pragmatic 
sanction, but to undo the French encroachments of 
1736. Naples and Sicily were to be taken back from 
their Spanish king, Alsace and Lorraine from France; 
and the imperial dignity was to be restored to the 
Austrian house. To carry out these schemes, an 
Austrian army drove the emperor from Bavaria in 
the spring of 1743; while George the Second, who 
warmly supported Carteret’s poliey, put himself at 
the head of a force of 40,000 men, the bulk of whom 
were English and Hanoverians, and marched from 
the Netherlands to the Main. His advance was 
checked and finally turned into a retreat by the Duc 
de Noailles, who appeared with a superior army on 
the south bank of the river, and finally, throwing 
81,000 men across it, threatened to compel the king 
to surrender. In the battle of Dettingen which fol- 
lowed, however, on the 27th June, 1748, not only 
was the allied army saved from destruction by the 
impetuosity of the French horse and the dogged ob- 
stinacy with which the English held their ground, 
but their cpponents were forced to recross the Main, 
Small as was the victory, it produced amazing re- 
sults. The French evacuated Germany. The Eng- 
lish and Austrian armies appeared on the Rhine; and 
a league between England, Prussia, and the Queen 
of Hungary, seemed all that was needed to secure 
the results already gained. 

1430. But the prospect of peace was overthrown 
by the ambition of the house of Austria. In the 
spring of 1744 an Austrian army marched upon 
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Naples, with the purpose of transferring it after its 
conquest to the Bavarian emperor, whose hereditary 
dominions in Bavaria were to pass in return to Maria 
Theresa. Its march forced the Prussian king into a 
fresh attitude of hostility. If Frederick had with- 
Grawn from the war on the cession of Silesia, he was 
resolute to take up arms again rather than suffer so 
great an aggrandizement of the house of Austria in 
Germany. His sudden alliance with France failed 
at first to change the course of the war; for though 
he was successful in seizing Prague and drawing the 
Austrian army from the Rhine, Frederick was driven 
from Bohemia, while the death of the emperor forced 
Bavaria to lay down its arms and to ally itself with 
Maria Theresa. So high were the queen’s hopes at 
this moment that she formed a secret alliance with 
Russia for the division of the Prussian monarchy. 
But in 1745 the tide turned, and the fatal results of 
Carteret’s weakness in assenting to a change in the 
character of the struggle which transformed it from 
a war of defense into one of attack became manifest. 
The young French king, Louis the Fifteenth, him- 
self led an army into the Netherlands; and the re- 
fusal of Holland to act against him left their defense 
wholly in the hands of England. The general anger 


at this widening of the war proved fatal to Carteret, | 
or as he now became, Ear! Granville. His imperious — 


temper had rendered him odious to his colleagues, 
and he was driven from office by the Pelhams; who 
not only forced George against his will to dismiss 
him, but foiled the king’s attempt to construct a 
new administration with Granville at its head. 
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1431. Of the reconstituted ministry which fol- 
lowed, Henry Pelham became the head. His tem- 
per, as well as a consciousness of his own mediocrity 
disposed him to a policy of conciliation which reu- 
nited the whigs. Chesterfield and the whigs in op- 
position, with Pitt and ‘‘the boys,” all found room 
in the new} administration; and even a few tories, 
who had given help to Pelham’s party, found ad- 
mittance. Their entry was the first breach in the 
system of purely party government established on 
the accession of George the First, though it was 
more than compensated by the new strength and 
unity of the whigs. But the chief significance of 
Carteret’s fall lay in its bearing on foreign policy. 
The rivalry of Hanover with Prussia for a head- 
ship of North Germany found expression in the bit- 
ter hostility of George the Second to Frederick; and 
it was in accord with George that Carteret had lent 
himself to the vengeance of Austria on her most 
dangerous opponent. But the bulk of the whigs re- 
mained true to the policy of Walpole, while the 
entry of the patriots into the ministry had been on 
the condition that English interests should be pre- 
ferred to Hanoverian. It was to pave the way to an 
accommodation with Frederick and a close of the 
war that the Pelhams forced Carteret to resign. But 
it was long before the new system could be brought 
to play, for the main attention of the new ministry 
had to be given to the war in Flanders, where Mar- 
shal Saxe had established the superiority of the 
French army by his defeat of the Duke of Cumber- 
land. Advancing to the relief of Tournay witha 
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force of English, Hanoverians, and Dutch—for Hol- 
land, however reluctantly, had at last been dragged 
into the war, though by English subsidies—the duke 
on the 31st of May, 1745, found the French covered 
by a line of fortified villages and redoubts with but 
a single narrow gap near the hamlet at Fontenoy. 
Into this gap, however, the English troops, formed 
in a dense column, doggedly thrust themselves in 
spite of a terrible fire; but at the moment when the 
day seemed won, the French guns, rapidly concen- 
trated in their front, tore the column in pieces and 
drove it back in a slow and orderly retreat. The 
blow was followed up in June by a victory of Fred- 
erick at Hohenfriedburg which drove the Austrians 
from Silesia, and by the landing of a Stuart on the 
coast of Scotland at the close of July. 

1432. The war with France had at once revived 
the hopes of the Jacobites; and as early as 1744 Charles 
Edward, the grandson of James the Second, was 
placed by the French government at the head of a 
formidable armament. But his plan of a descent on 
Scotland was defeated by a storm which wrecked his 
fleet, and by the march of the French troops which 
had sailed in it to the war in Flanders. In 1745, 
however, the young adventurer again embarked with 
but seven friends in a small vessel, and landed on a 
little island of the Hebrides. For three weeks he 
stood almost alone; but on the 29th of August the 
clans rallied to his standard in Glenfinnan, and 
Charles found himself at the head of 1500 men. His 
force swelled to an army as he marched through 
Blair Athol on Perth, entered Edinburgh in triumph, 
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and proclaimed ‘‘James the Eighth” at the Town 
gross; and 2000 English troops who marched against 
him under Sir John Cope were broken and cut to 
pieces on the 2ist of September by a single charge of 
the clansmen at Preston Pans. Victory at once 
doubled the forces of the conqueror. The prince 
was now at the head of 6000 men; but all were still 
highlanders, for the people of the Lowlands held 
aloof from his standard, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that he could induce them to follow him to 
the south. His tact and energy, however, at last 
eonquered every obstacle, and after skillfully evad- 
ing an army gathered at Newcastle, he marched 
through Lancashire, and pushed on the 4th of De- 
cember as far as Derby. But all hope of success 
here came to an end. Hardly a man had risen in 
his support as he passed through the districts where 
Jacobitism boasted of its strength. The people 
flocked to see his march as if to see a show. Cath- 
olics and tories abounded in Lancashire, but only a 
single squire took up arms. Manchester was looked 
on as the most Jacobite of English towns, but all the 
aid it gave was an illumination and £2000. From 
Carlisle to Derby he had been joined by hardly 200 
men. The policy of Walpole had, in fact, secured 
England for the house of Hanover. The long peace, 
the prosperity of the country, and the clemency of 
the government had done their work. The recent 
admission of tories into the administration had sev- 
ered the tory party finally from the mere Jacobites. 
Jacobitism as a fighting force was dead, and even 
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Charles Edward saw that it was hopeless to‘conquer 
England with 5000 highlanders. 

1488. He soon learned, too, that forces of double 
his own strength were closing on either side of him, 
while a third army under the king and Lord Stair 
covered London. Scotland itself, now that the High- 
landers were away, quietly renewed in all the dis- 
tricts of the Lowlands its allegiance to the house of 
Hanover. Even in the Highlands, the Macleods 
rose in arms for King George, while the Gordons re- 
fused to stir, though roused by a small French force 
which landed at Montrose. To advance further 
south was impossible, and Charles fell rapidly back 
on Glasgow; but the reinforcements which he found 


there raised his army to 9000 men, and on the 23d 
of January, 1746, he boldly attacked an English | 


army under General Hawley, which had followed 
his retreat and had encamped near Falkirk. Again 


the wild charge of his highlanders won victory for | 
the prince, but victory was as fatal as defeat. The | 
bulk of his forces dispersed with their booty to the | 
mountains, and Charles fell suddenly back to the | 
north before the Duke of Cumberland. On the 16th | 


of April the two armies faced one another on Cullo- 
den Moor, a few miles eastward of Inverness. The 
highlanders still numbered 6000 men, but they were 
starving and dispirited, while Cumberland’s force 
was nearly double that of the prince. Torn by the 
duke’s guns, the clansmen flung themselves in their 
old fashion on the English front; but they were re- 
ceived with a terrible fire of musketry, and the few 
that broke through the first line found themselves 
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fronted by asecond. Ina few moments all was over, 
and the Stuart force was a mass of hunted fugitives. 
Charles himself, after strange adventures, escaped to 
France. In England fifty of his followers were 
hanged; three Scotch lords, Lovat, Balmerino, and 
Kilmarnock, brought to the block; and forty persons 
of rank attainted by act of parliament. More exten- 
sive measures of repression were needful in the High- 
lands. The feudal tenures were abolished. The 
hereditary jurisdictions of the chiefs were bought up 
and transferred to the crown. The tartan, or garb 
of the highlanders, was forbidden by law. These 
measures, and a general act of indemnity which fol- 
lowed them, proved effective for their purpose. The 
dread of the clansmen passed away, and ‘he sheriff’s 
writ soon ran through the Highlands with as little 
resistance as in the streets of Edinburgh. 

1434. Defeat abroad and danger at home only 
quickened the resolve of the Pelhams to bring the 
war, so far as England and Prussia went, to an end. 
When England was threatened by a Catholic preten 
der, it was no time for weakening the chief Protest- 
ant power in Germany. On the refusal, therefore, 
of Maria Theresa to join in a general peace, England 
concluded the convention of Hanover with Prussia 
at the close of August, and withdrew, so far as 
Germany was concerned, from the war. Elsewhere, 
however, the contest lingered on. The victories of 
Maria Theresa in Italy were balanced by those of 
France in the Netherlands, where Marshal Saxe in- 
flicted new defeats on the English and Dutch at 
Roucoux and Lauffeld. The danger of Holland and 
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the financial exhaustion of France at last brought 
about, in 1748, the conclusion of a peace at Aix-la- 
Chapelle by which England surrendered its gains at 
sea and France its conquests on land. But the peace 
was a mere pause in the struggle, during which both 
parties hoped to gain strength for a mightier contest 
which they saw impending. The war was, in fact, 
widening far beyond the bounds of Germany or of 
Europe. It was becoming a world-wide duel which 
was to settle the destinies of mankind. Already 
France was claiming the valleys of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, and mooting the great question whether 
the fortunes of the New World were to be molded 
by Frenchmen or Englishmen. Already, too, French 
adventurers were driving English merchants from 
Madras, and building up, as they trusted, a power 
which was to add India to the dominions of France. 

1435. The intercourse of England with India had 
as yet given little promise of the great fortunes 
which awaited it. It was not till the close of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, a century after Vasco de Gama had 
crept round the Cape of Good Hope and founded the 
Portuguese settlement on the Goa Coast, that an 
East India Company was founded in London. The 
trade, profitable as it was, remained small in extent; 
and the three early factories of the company were 
only gradually acquired during the century which 
followed. The first, that of Madras, consisted of but 
six fishermen’s houses beneath Fort St. George; that 
of Bombay was ceded by the Portuguese as part of 
the dowry of Catharine of Braganza; while Fort 
William, with the mean village which has since 
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grown into Calcutta, owes its origin to the reign of 
William the Third. Each of these forts was built 
simply for the protection of the company’s ware- 
houses, and guarded by a few ‘‘sepahis,” sepoys, or 
paid native soldiers; while the clerks'and traders of 
each establishment were under the direction of a 
president and a council. One of these clerks in the 
middle of the eighteenth century was Robert Clive, 
the son of a small proprietor near Market Drayton in 
Shropshire, an idle dare-devil of a boy, whom his 
friends had been glad to get rid of, by packing him 
off in the company’s service as a writer to Madras. 
His early days there were days of wretchedness and 
despair, He was poor and cut off from his fellows 
by the haughty shyness of his temper, weary of desk- 
work, and haunted by home-sickness. Twice he 
attempted suicide; and it was only on the failure of 
his second attempt that he flung down the pistol 
which baffled him with a conviction that he was re- 
served for higher things. 

1436. A change came at last in the shape of war 
and captivity. As soon as the war of the Austrian 
succession broke out, the superiority of the French 
in power and influence tempted them to expel the 
English from India. Labourdonnais, the governor 
of the French colony of the Mauritius, besieged 
Madras, razed it to the ground, and carried its clerks 
and merchants prisoners to Pondicherry. Clive was 
among these captives, but he escaped in disguise, and, 
returning to the settlement, threw aside his clerkship 
for an ensign’s commission in a force which the com- 
pany was busily raising. For the capture of Madras 
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had not only established the repute of the French 
arms, but had roused Dupleix, the governor of 
Pondicherry, to conceive plans for the creation of a 
French empire in India. When the English mer 
chants of Elizabeth’s day brought their goods to 
Surat, all India, save the south, had just been brought 
for the first time under the rule of a single great 
power by the Mogul emperors of the line of Akbar. 
But with the death of Aurungzebe, in the reign of 
Anne, the Mogul empire fell fast into decay. <A line 
of feudal princes raised themselves to independence 
in Rajpootana. The lieutenants of the emperor 
founded separate sovereignties at Lucknow and 
Hyderabad, in the Carnatic, and in Bengal. The 
plain of the Upper Indus was occupied by a race of 
religious fanatics called the Sikhs. Persian and 
Afghan invaders crossed the Indus, and succeeded 
even in sacking Delhi, the capital of the Moguls. 
Clans of systematic plunderers, who were known 
under the name of Mahrattas, and who were, in fact, 
the natives whom conquest had long held in subjec- 
tion, poured down from the highlands along the 
western coast, ravaged as far as Calcutta and Tan- 
jore, and finally set up independent states at Poonah 
and Gwalior 

1437. Dupleix skillfully availed himself of the dis- 
order around him, He offered his aid to the emperor 
against the rebels and invaders who had reduced his 
power to a shadow; and it was in the emperor’s name 
that he meddled with the quarrels of the states of 
central and southern India, made himself virtually 
master of the court of Hyderabad, and seated a 
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‘creature of his own on the throne of the Carnatic, 
Trichinopoly, the one town which held out against 
this Nabob of the Carnatic, was all but brought to 
surrender when Clive, in 1751, came forward with a 
daring scheme for its relief. With a few hundred 
English and sepoys he pushed through a thunder- 
storm to the surprise of Arcot, the Nabob’s capital, 
. intrenched himself in its enormous fort, and held it 
for fifty days against thousands of assailants. Moved 
by his gallantry, the Mahrattas, who had never before 
believed that Englishmen would fight, advanced and 
broke up the siege. But Clive was no sooner freed 
than he showed equal vigor in the field. At the 
head of raw recruits who ran away at the first sound 
of a gun, and sepoys who hid themselves as soon as 
the cannon opened fire, he twice attacked and de- 
feated the French and their Indian allies, foiled every 
effort of Dupleix, and razed to the ground a pompous 
pillar which the French governor had set up in honor 
of his earlier victories. 

1438. Clive was recalled by broken health to Eng- 
land, and the fortunes of the struggle in India were 
Jeft for decision to a later day. But while France 
was struggling for the empire of the east, she was 
striving with even more apparent success for the 
command of the New World of the west. From the 
time when the Puritan emigration added the four 
New England states, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island, to those of Maryland 
and Virginia, the progress of the English colonies in 
North America had been slow, but it had never ceased. 
Settlers still came, though in smaller numbers, and 
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two new colonies south of Virginia received from 
Charles the Second their name of the Carolinas. The 
war with Holland in 1664 transferred to British rule 
a district claimed by the Dutch from the Hudson to 
the inner lakes; and this country, which was granted 
by Charles to his brother, received from him the 
name of New York. Portions were soon broken off 
from its vast territory to form the colonies of New 
Jersey and Delaware. In 1682 a train of Quakers 
foliowed William Penn across the Delaware into the 
heart of the primeval forest, and became a colony 
which recalled its founder and the woodlands among 
which he planted it in its name of Pennsylvania. A 
long interval elapsed before a new settlement, which 
received its title of Georgia from the reigning sov- 
ereign, George the Second, was established by Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe on the Savannah, as a refuge for 
English debtors and for the persecuted Protestants of 
Germany. 

1439. Slow as this progress seemed, the colonies 
were really growing fast in numbers and in wealth. 
Their whole population amounted at the time we 
have reached to about 1,200,000 whites and a 
quarter of a million of negroes; and this amounted 
to nearly a fourth of that of the mother country. Its 
increase, indeed, was amazing. The inhabitants of 
Virginia were doubling in every twenty-one years, 
while Massachusetts saw five-and-twenty new towns 
spring into existence in a quarter of a century. The 
wealth of the colonists was growing even faster than 
their numbers. As yet the southern colonies were 
the more productive. Virginia boasted of its tobacco 
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plantations, Georgia and the Carolinas of their maize 
and rice and indigo crops, while New York and 
Pennsylvania, with the colonies of New England, 
were restricted to their whale and cod fisheries, their 
corn harvests, and their timber trade. The distinc- 
tion, indeed, between the northern and southern 
colonies was more than an industrial one. While 
New England absorbed half a million of whites, and 
the middle colonies from the Hudson to the Potomac 
contained almost as many, there were less than 
800,000 whites in those to the south of the Potomac. 
These, on the other hand, contained 130,000 negroes, 
and the central states 70,000, while but 11,000 were 
found in the states of New England. In the Southern 
States this prevalence of slavery produced an aristo- 
cratic spirit and favored the creation of large estates; 
even the system of entails had been introduced 
among the wealthy planters of Virginia, where many 
of the older English families found representatives 
in houses such as those of Fairfax and Washington. 
Throughout New England, on the other hand, the 
characteristics of the Puritans, their piety, their 
intolerance, their simplicity of life, their pedantry, 
their love of equality and tendency to democratic 
institutions, remained unchanged. ‘There were few 
large fortunes, though the comfort was general. 
««Some of the most considerable provinces of Amer- 
ica,” said Burke in 1769, ‘‘such, for instance, as 
Connecticut and Massachusetts Bay, have not in each 
of them two men who can afford at a distance from 
their estates to spend £1000 a year.” In education 
and political activity New England stood far ahead 
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of its fellow-colonies, for the settlement of the Puri- 
tans had been followed at once by the establishment 
of a system of local schools, which is still the glory 
of America. ‘‘Hivery township,” it was enacted, 
“after the Lord hath increased them to the number 
of fifty householders, shall appoint one to teach all 
children to write and read; and when,any town shall 
increase to the number of a hundred families, they 
shall set up a grammar school.” The result was 
that, in the midst of the eighteenth century, New 
England was the one part of the world where every 
man and woman was able to read and write. 

1440. Great, however, as these differences were, 
and great as was to be their influence on American 
history, they were little felt as yet. In the main 
features of their outer orgauization the whole of the 
colonies stood fairly at one. In religious and in civil 
matters alike all of them contrasted sharply with the 
England at home. Europe saw, for the first time, a 
state growing up amid the forests of the West, where 
religious freedom had become complete. Religious 
tolerance had, in fact, been brought about by a 
medley of religious faiths such as the world had 
never seen before. New England was still a Puritan 
stronghold. In all the southern colonies the Episco- 
pal church was established by law, and the bulk of 
the settlers clung to it; but Roman Catholics formed 
a large part of the population of Maryland. Penn 
sylvania was a state of Quakers. Presbyterians and 
Baptists had fled from tests and persecutions to 
colonize New Jersey. Lutherans and Moravians from 
Germany abounded among the settlers of Carolina 
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and Georgia. In such a chaos of creeds religious 
persecution became impossible. There was the same 
outer diversity and the same real unity in the politi- 
cal tendency and organization of the states. The 
colonists proudly looked on the constitutions of their 
various states as copies of that of the mother coun- 
try. England had given them her system of self- 
government, as she had given them her law, her 
language, her religion, and her blood. But the cir- 
cumstances of their settlement had freed them from 
many of the worst abuses which clogged the action 
of constitutional government at home. The repre- 
sentative suffrage was, in some cases, universal, and 
in all proportioned to populaticn. There were no 
rotten boroughs, and members of the legislative 
assemblies were subject to annual re-election. The 
will of the settlers told in this way directly and im- 
mediately on the legislation in a way unknown to 
the English Parliament, and the settlers were men 
whose will was braced and invigorated by their per- 
sonal independence and comfort, the tradition of 
their past, and the personal temper which was cre- 
ated by the greater loneliness and self-dependence of 
their lives. Whether the spirit of the colony was 
democratic, moderate, or oligarchical, its form of 
government was pretty much thesame. The original 
rights of the proprietor, the projector, and the grantee 
of the earliest settlement, had in all cases, save in 
those of Pennsylvania and Maryland, either ceased 
to exist or fallen into desuetude. The government 
of each colony lay in a house of assembly elected by 
the people at large, with a council sometimes elected, 
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sometimes nominated by the governor, and a gover- 
nor appointed by the crown, or, as in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, chosen by the colonists. 

1441, With the appointment of these governors all 
administrative interference on the part of the gov- 
ernment at home practically. ended. The superin- 
tendence of the colonies rested with a board for trade 
and plantations, which, though itself without execu- 
tive power, advised the secretary of state for the 
southern department, within which America was 
included. But for two centuries they were left by a 
happy neglect to themselves. It was wittily said, at 
a later day, that ‘“‘Mr. Grenville lost America be- 
cause he read the American dispatches, which none 
of his predecessors ever did.” There was little 
room, indeed, for any interference within the limits of 
the colonies. Their privileges were secured by royal 
charters. Their assemblies alone exercised the right 
of internal taxation, and they exercised it sparingly. 
Walpole, like Pitt afterwards, set roughly aside the 
project for an American excise. ‘‘I have Old Eng- 
land set against me,” he said, ‘‘ by this measure, and 
do you think I will have New England too?” 
America, in fact, contributed to England’s resources 
not by taxation, but by the monopoly of her trade. 
It was from England that she might import, to Eng- 
land alone that she might send her exports. She 
was prohibited from manufacturing her own prod 
ucts, or from exporting them in any but a raw state 
for manufacture in the mother country. But even in 
matters of trade the supremacy of the mother coun- 
try was far from being a galling one. There were 
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some small import duties, but they were evaded bya 
well-understood system of smuggling. The restric- 
tion of trade with the colonies to Great Britain was 
more than compensated by the commercial privileges 

which the Americans enjoyed as British subjects. 
1442. As yet, therefore, there was nothing to break 
the good-will which the colonists felt toward the 
mother country, while the danger of French aggres- 
sion drew them closely to it. Populous as they had 
become, the English settlements still lay mainly along 
the sea-board of the Atlantic, for only afew exploring 
parties had penetrated into the Alleghanies before 
the Seven Years’ war; and Indian tribes wandered 
unquestioned along the lakes. Is was not till the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 that the pretensions 
of France drew the eyes of the colonists and of Eng- 
lish statesmen to the interior of the western conti 
nent. Planted firmly in. Louisiana and Canada, 
France openly claimed the whole country west of 
the Alleghanies as its own, and its governors now 
ordered all English settlers or merchants to be driven 
from the valleys of Ohio or Mississippi, which were 
still in the hands of Indian tribes. Even the inactive 
Pelham revolted against pretensions such as these; 
and the Duke of Bedford, who was then secretary 
for the southern department, was stirred to energetic 
action. The original French settlers were driven 
from Acadia or Nova Scotia, and an English colony 
planted there, whose settlement of Halifax still bears 
the name of its founder, Lord Halifax, the head of 
the board of trade. An Ohio company was formed, 
and its agents made their way to the valleys of that 
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river and the Kentucky; while envoys from Virginia 
and Pennsylvania drew closer the alliance between 
their colonies and the Indian tribes across the moun- 
tains. Nor were the French slow to accept the chal- 
lenge. Fighting began in Acadia. <A vessel of war 
appeared in Ontario, and Niagara was turned into a 
fort. A force of 1200 men dispatched to Erie drove 
the few English settlers from their little colony on 
the fork of the Ohio, and founded there a fort called 
Duquesne, on the site of the later Pittsburg. The 
fort at once gave this force command of the river 
valley. After a fruitless attack on it under George 
Washington, a young Virginian, who had been dis- 
patched with a handful of men to meet the danger, 
the colonists were forced to withdraw over the 
mountains, and the whole of the west was left in the 
hands of France. 

1443. It was natural that at such a crisis the mother 
country should look to the united efforts of the colo 
nies, and Halifax pressed for a joint arrangement 
which should provide a standing force and funds for 
its support. A plan for this purpose on the largest 
scale was drawn up by Benjamin Franklin, who, 
from a printer’s boy, had risen to supreme influence 
in Pennsylvania; but in the way of such a union 
stood the jealousies which each state entertained of 
its neighbor, the disinclination of the colonists to be 
drawn into an expensive struggle, and, above all, 
suspicion of the motives of Halifax and his col- 
leagues. The delay in furnishing any force for de- 
fense, the impossibility of bringing the colonies to 
any agreement, and the perpetual squabbles of their 
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legislatures with the governors appointed by the 
crown, may have been the motives which induced 
Halifax to introduce a bill which would have made 
orders by the king, in spite of the colonial charters, 
law in America. The bill was dropped in deference 
to the constitutional objections of wiser men; but 
the governors fed the fear in England of the ‘‘level- 
ing principles” of the colonists, and every official in 
America wrote home to demand that parliament 
should do what the colonial legislatures seemed un- 
able to do, and establish a common fund for defense 
by a general taxation. Already plans were mooted 
for deriving a revenue for the colonies. But the 
prudence of Pelham clung to the policy of Walpole, 
and nothing was done; while the nearer approach of 
a struggle in Hurope gave fresh vigor to the efforts 
of France. The Marquis of Montcalm, who was 
now governor of Canada, carried out with even 
greater zeal than his predecessor the plans of annex- 
ation; and the three forts of Duquesne on the Ohio, 
of Niagara on the St. Lawrence, and of Ticonderoga 
on Lake Champlain, were linked together by a chain 
of lesser forts, which cut off the English colonists 
from all access to the west. Montcalm was gifted 
with singular powers of administration; he had suc- 
ceeded in attaching the bulk of the Indian tribes 
from Canada as far as the Mississippi to the cause of 
France; and the value of their aid was shown in 
1755, when General Braddock led a force of English 
soldiers and American militia to a fresh attack upon 
fort Duquesne. The force was utterly routed and 
Braddock slain 
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1444. The defeat woke England to its danger; for 
it was certain that war in America would soon be 
followed by war in Europe itself. Newcastle and 
his fellow-ministers were still true in the main to 
Walpole’s policy. They looked on a league with 
Prussia as indispensable to the formation of any 
sound alliance which could check France. ‘‘If you 
gain Prussia,” wrote the veteran lord chancellor, 
Hardwicke, to Newcastle in 1748, ‘‘the confederacy 
will be restored and made whole, and become a real 
strength; if you do not, it will continue lame and 
weak, and much in the power of France.” Freder- 
ick, however, held cautiously aloof from any engage- 
ment. The league between Prussia and the Queen 
of Hungary, which England desired, Frederick knew 
in fact to be impossible. He knew that the queen’s 
passionate resolve to recover Silesia must end in a 
contest in which England must take one part or the 
other; and as yet, if the choice had to be made, 
Austria seemed likely to be the favored ally. The 
traditional friendship of the whigs for that power 
combined with the tendencies of George the Second 
to make an Austrian alliance more probable than a 
Prussian one, The advances of England to Freder- 
ick only served, therefore, to alienate Maria Theresa, 
whose one desire was to regain Silesia, and whose 
hatred and jealousy of the new Protestant power 
which had so suddenly risen into rivalry with her 
house for the supremacy of Germany blinded her to 
the older rivalry between her house and France. The 
two powers of the house of Bourbon were still bound 
by the family compact, and eager for allies in the 
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strife with England which the struggles in India and 
America were bringing hourly nearer. It was as 
early as 1752 that by a startling change of policy 
Maria Theresa drew to their alliance. The jealousy 
which Russia entertained of the growth of a strong 
power in North Germany brought the Czarina Eliza- 
beth to promise aid to the schemes of the Queen of 
Hungary; and in 1755 the league of the four powers 
and of Saxony was practically completed. So secret 
were these negotiations that they remained unknown 
to Henry Pelham and to his brother, the Duke of 
Newcastle, who succeeded him on his death in 1754 
as the head of the ministry. But they were detected 
from the first by the keen eye of Frederick of Prussia, 
who saw himself fronted by a line of foes that 
stretched from Paris to St. Petersburg. 

1445. The danger of England was hardly less; for 
France appeared again on the stage with a vigor and 
audacity which recalled the days of Louis the Four- 
teenth. The weakness and corruption of the French 
government were screened for a time by the daring 
and scope of its plans, as by the ability of the agents 
it found to carry them out. In England, on the con- 
trary, all was vagueness and indecision. The action 
of the king showed only his Hanoverian jealousy of 
the house of Brandenburg. It was certain that 
France, as soon as war broke out in the west, would 
attack his electorate; and George sought help not at 
Berlin, but at St. Petersburg. He concluded a treaty 
with Russia, which promised him the help of a Rus- 
sian army on the Weser in return for a subsidy. 
Such a treaty meant war with Frederick, who had 
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openly announced his refusal to allow the entry of 
Russian forces on German soil; and it was vehe- 
mently though fruitlessly opposed by William Pitt. 
But he had hardiy withdrawn with Grenville aud 
Charles Townshend from the ministry when New- 
castle himself recoiled from the king’s policy. The 
Russian subsidy was refused, and Hanoverian inter- 
ests subordinated to those of England by the conclu- 
sion of the treaty with Frederick of Prussia for which 
Pitt had pressed. The new compact simply provided 
for the neutrality of both Prussia and Hanover in 
any contest between England and France. But its 
results were far from being as peaceable as its pro- 
visions. Russia was outraged by Frederick’s open 
opposition to her presence in Germany; France re- 
sented his compact with and advances toward Eng. 
land; and Maria Theresa eagerly seized on the temper 
of both those powers to draw them into common 
action against the Prussian king. With the treaty 
between England and Frederick, indeed, began the 
Seven Years’ war. 

1446. No war has had greater results on the history 
of the world or brought greater triumphs to England; 
but few have had more disastrous beginnings. New- 
castle was too weak and ignorant to rule without aid, 
and yet too greedy of power to purchase aid by 
sharing it with more capable men. His preparations for 
the gigantic struggle before him may be guessed from 
the fact that there were but three regiments fit for ser- 
vice in England at the opening of 1756. France, on 
the other hand, was quick in her attack. Port Mahon 
in Minorca the key of the Mediterranean, was be- 
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sieged by the Duke of Richelieu and forced to capit- 
ulate. To complete the shame of England, a fleet 
sent to its relief under Admiral Byng fell back before 
the French. In Germany, Frederick seized Dresden 
at the outset of the war, and forced the Saxon army 
to surrender; and in 1757 a victory at Prague made 
him master for a while of Bohemia; but his success 
was transient, and a defeat at Kolin drove him to 
retreat again into Saxony. In the same year the 
Duke of Cumberland, who had taken post on the 
Weser with an army of 50,000 men for the defense 
of Hanover, fell back before a French army to the 
mouth of the Elbe, and engaged by the convention 
of Closter-Seven to disband his forces. In America 
things went even worse than in Germany. The in- 
activity of the English generals was contrasted with 
the genius and activity of Montcalm. Already mas- 
ters of the Ohio by the defeat of Braddock, the 
French drove the English garrison from the forts 
which commanded Lake Ontario and Lake Cham- 
plain, and their empire stretched without a break 
over the vast territory from Louisiana to the St. 
Lawrence. 

1447. A despondency without parallel in our his- 
tory took possession of our coolest statesmen, and 
even the impassive Chesterfield cried in despair, 
“We are no longer a nation.” But the nation of 
which Chesterfield despaired was really on the eve of 
its greatest triumphs, and the incapacity of New- 
castle only called to the front the genius of William 
Pitt. Pitt was the grandson of a wealthy governor 
of Madras, who had entered Parliament in 1735 as 
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member for one of his father’s pocket boroughs. A 
group of younger men, Lord Lyttelton, the Gren- 
villes, Wilkes, and others, gradually gathered round 
him, and formed a band of young ‘‘ patriots,” ‘‘the 
boys,” as Walpole called them, who added to the 
difficulties of that minister. Pitt was as yet a cornet 
of horse, and the restless activity of his genius was 
seen in the energy with which he threw himself into 
his military duties. He told Lord Shelburne long 
afterward that ‘‘during the time he was cornet of 
horse there was not a military book he did not read 
through.” But the dismissal from the army with 
which Walpole met his violent attacks threw this 
energy wholly into politics. His fiery spirit was 
hushed in office during the ‘‘broad-bottom admin- 
istration” which followed Walpole’s fall, and he soon 
attained great influence over Henry Pelham. ‘‘I 
think him,” wrote Pelham to his brother, ‘‘the most 
able and useful man we have among us; truly hon- 
orable and strictly honest.” He remained under 
Newcastle after Pelham’s death, till the duke’s jeal- 
ousy of power not only refused him the secretaryship 
of state and admission to the cabinet, but intrusted 
the lead of the house of commons to a mere depend- 
ent. Pitt resisted the slight by an attitude of oppo- 
sition; and his denunciation of the treaty with Rus- 


sia served as a pretext for his dismissal. When the 


flisasters of the war, however, drove Newcastle from 
office, in November, 1756, Pitt became secretary of 
state, bringing with him into office his relatives, 
George Grenville and Lord Temple, as well as 
Charles Townshend. But though his popularity'had 
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forced him into office, and though the grandeur of 
his policy at once showed itself by his rejection of all 
schemes for taxing America, and by his raising a 
couple of regiments among the highlanders, he found 
himself politically powerless. The house was full of 
Newcastle’s creatures, the king hated him, and only 
four months after taking office he was forced to re- 
sign. The Duke of Cumberland insisted on his dis- 
missal in April, 1757, before he would start to take 
the command in Germany. In July, however, it 
was necessary to recall him. The failure of New- 
castle’s attempt to construct an administration forced 
the duke to a junction with his rival, and while New- 
castle took the head of the treasury, Pitt again be- 
came secretary of state. 

1448. Fortunately for their country, the character 
of the two statesmen made the compromise an easy 
one. For all that Pitt coveted, for the general di- 
rection of public affairs, the control of foreign policy, 
the administration of the war, Newcastle had neither 
capacity nor inclination. On the other hand, his 
skill in parliamentary management was unrivaled. 
If he knew little else, he knew better than any living 
man the price of every member and the intrigues of 
every borough. What he cared for was not the con- 
trol of affairs, but the distribution of patronage and 
the work of corruption, and from this Pitt turned 
disdainfully away. ‘‘I borrow the Duke of New- 
castle’s majority,” his colleague owned with cool 
contempt, ‘‘to carry on the public business.” ‘‘Mr. 
Pitt does everything,” wrote Horace Walpole, ‘‘and 
the duke gives everything. So long as they agree in 
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this partition they may do what they please.” Out 
of the union of these two strangely contrasted leaders, 
in fact, rose the greatest, as it was the last, of the 
purely whig administrations. But its real power lay 
from beginning to end in Pitt himself. Poor as he 
was, for his income was little more than £200 a year, 
and springing as he did from a family of no political 
importance, it was by sheer dint of genius that the 
young cornet of horse, at whose youth and inexperi- 
ence Walpole had sneered, seized a power which the 
whig houses had, ever since the revolution, kept in 
their grasp. The real significance of his entry into 
the ministry was that the national opinion entered 
with him. He had no strength save from his ‘‘ popu- 
larity;” but this popularity showed that the political 
torpor of the nation was passing away, and that a 
new interest in public affairs and a resolve to have 
weight in them was becoming felt in the nation at 
large. It was by the sure instinct of a great people 
that this interest and resolve gathered themselves 
round William Pitt. If he was ambitious, his ambi- 
tion had no petty aim. ‘I want to call England,” 
he said, as he took office, ‘‘out of that enervate state 
in which 20,000 men from France can shake her.” 
His call was soon answered. He at once breathed 
his own lofty spirit into the country he served, as he 
communicated something of hisown grandeur to the 
men who served him. ‘‘No man,” said a soldier of 
the time, ‘‘ever entered Mr. Pitt’s closet who did not 
feel himself braver when he came out than when he 
went in.” Ill-combined as were his earlier expedi- 
tions, and many as were his failures, he roused a 
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temper in the nation at large which made ultimate 
defeat impossible. ‘‘England has been a long time 
in labor,” exclaimed Frederick of Prussia as he recog- 
nized a greatness like his own, ‘‘but she has at last 
brought forth a man.” 

1449. It is this personal and solitary grandeur 
which strikes us most as we look back to William 
Pitt. The tone of his speech and action stands out 
in utter contrast with the tone of his time. In the 
midst of a society critical, polite, indifferent, simple, 
even to the affectation of simplicity, witty and amus- 
ing but absolutely prosaic, cool of heart and of head, 
skeptical of virtue and enthusiasm, skeptical above 
all of itself, Pitt stood absolutely alone. The depth 
of his conviction, his passionate love for all that he 
deemed lofty and true, his fiery energy, his poetic im- 
aginativeness, his theatrical airs and rhetoric, his 
haughty self-assumption, his pompousness and 
extravagance, were not more puzzling to his con- 
temporaries than the confidence with which he 
appealed to the higher sentiments of mankind, the 
scorn with which he turned from a corruption which 
had till then been the great engine of politics, the 
undoubting faith which he felt in himself, in the 
grandeur of his aims, and in his power to carry them 
out. ‘‘I know that I can save the country,” he said 
to the Duke of Devonshire on his entry into the 
ministry, ‘‘and I know no other man can.” The 
groundwork of Pitt’s character was an intense and 
passionate pride; but it was a pride which kept him 
from stooping to the level of the men who had so 
long held England in their hands. He was the first 
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statesman since the restoration who set the example 
of a purely public spirit. Keen as was his love of 
power, no man ever refused office so often, or 
accepted it with so strict a regard to the principles he 
professed. ‘‘I will not go to court,” he replied toan 
offer which was made him, ‘‘if I may not bring the 
constitution with me.” For the corruption about 
him he had nothing but disdain. He left to New- 
castle the buying of seats and the purchase of 
members. At the outset of his career Pelham 
appointed him to the most lucrative office in his 
administration, that of paymaster of the forces; but 
its profits were of an illicit kind, and poor as he was, 
Pitt refused to accept one farthing beyond his salary. 
His pride never appeared in loftier and nobler form 
than in his attitude toward the people at large. No 
leader had ever a wider popularity than ‘‘the great 
commoner,” as Pitt was styled; but his air was 
always that of a man who commands popularity— 
not that of one whoseeksit. He never bent to flatter 
popular prejudice. When mobs were roaring them- 
selves hoarse for ‘‘ Wilkes and liberty,” he denounced 
Wilkes as a worthless profligate; and when all Eng- 
land went mad in its hatred of the Scots, Pitt 
haughtily declared his esteem for a people whose 
courage he had been the first to enlist on the side of 
loyalty. His noble figure, the hawk-like eye which 
flashed from his small, thin face, his majestic voice, 
the fire and grandeur of his eloquence, gave him a 
sway over the house of commons far greater than any 
other minister has possessed. He could silence an 
opponent with a look of scorn, or hush the whole 
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house with a single word; but he never stooped ta 
the arts by which men form a political party, and at 
the height of his power his personal following hardly 
numbered half a dozen members. 

1450. His real strength, indeed, lay not in parlia- 
ment, but in the people at Jarge. His title of ‘‘the 
great commoner” marks a political revolution. ‘‘ It 
is the people who have sent me here,” Pitt boasted, 
with a haughty pride, when the nobles of the cabinet 
opposed his will. He was the first to see that the 
long political inactivity of the public mind had 
ceased, and that the progress of commerce and in- 
dustry had produced a great middle class which no 
longer found its representatives in the legislature. 
“You have taught me,” said George the Second 
when Pitt sought to save Byng by appealing to the 
sentiment of parliament, ‘‘to look for the voice of 
my people in other places than within the house of 
commons.” It was this unrepresented class which 
had forced him into power. During his struggle 
with Newcastle the greater towns backed him with 
the gift of their freedom and addresses of confidence. 
“For weeks,” laughs Horace Walpole, ‘‘ it rained 
gold boxes.”’ London stood by him through good 
report and evil report, and the wealthiest of English 
merchants, Alderman Beckford, was proud to figure 
as his political lieutenant. The temper of Pitt, 
indeed, harmonized admirably with the temper of the 
commercial England which rallied round him, with 
its energy, its self-confidence, its pride, its patriotism, 
its honesty, its moral earnestness. The merchant 
and the trader were drawn by a natural attraction to 
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the one statesman of their time, whose aims weré 
unselfish, whose hands were clean, whose life was 
pure and full of tender affection for wife and child. 
But there was a far deeper ground for their enthu- 
siastic reverence and for the reverence which his 
country has borne Pitt ever since. Heloved England 
with an intense and personal love. He believed in 
her power, her glory, her public virtue, till England 
learned to believe in herself. Her triumphs were 
his triumphs, her defeats his defeats. Her dangers 
lifted him high above all thought of self or party 
spirit. ‘‘ Be one people,” he cried to the factions 
who rose to bring about his fall; ‘‘forget everything 
but the public! I set you the example!” His glowing 
patriotism was the real spell by which he held Eng- 
land. But even the faults which checkered his 
character told for him with the middle classes. The 
whig statesmen who preceded him had been men 
whose pride expressed itself in a marked simplicity 
and absence of pretense. Pitt was essentially an 
actor, dramatic in the cabinet, in the house, in his 
very office. He transacted business with his clerks 
in full dress. His letters to his family, genuine as 
his love for them was, are stilted and unnatural in 
tone. It was easy for the wits of his day to jest at 
his affectation, his pompous gait, the dramatic appear- 
ance which he made on great debates with his limbs 
swathed in flannel and his crutch by hisside. Early 
in life Walpole sneered at him for bringing into the 
house of commons ‘‘the gestures and emotions of the 
stage.” But the classes to whom Pitt appealed were 
classes not easily offended by faults of taste, and saw 
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nothing to laugh at in the statesman who was borne 
into the lobby amid the tortures of the gout, or 
carried into the house of lords to breathe his last in a 
protest against national dishonor. 

1451. Above all Pitt wielded the strength of a 
resistless eloquence. The power of political speech 
had been revealed in the stormy debates of the Long 
Parliament, but it was cramped in its utterance by 
the legal and theological pedantry of the time. 
Pedantry was flung off by the age of the revolution, 
but in the eloquence of Somers and his rivals we see 
ability rather than genius—knowledge, clearness of 
expression, precision of thought, the lucidity of the 
pleader or the man of business, rather than the pas- 
sion of the orator. Of this clearness of statement 
Pitt had little or none. He was no ready debater 
like Walpole, no speaker of set speeches like Chester- 
field. His set speeches were always his worst, for in 
these his want of taste, his love of effect, his trite 
quotations and extravagant metaphors came at once 
to the front. That with defects like these he stood 
far above every orator of his time was due above all 
to his profound conviction, to the earnestness and 
sincerity with which he spoke. ‘‘I must sit still,” 
he whispered once to a friend, ‘‘ for when once Iam 
up everything that is in my mind comes out.” But 
the reality of his eloquence was transfigured by a 
large and poetic imagination, an imagination so 
strong that—as he said himself—‘‘most things 
returned to him with stronger force the second time 
than the first,” and by a glow of passion, which not 
only raised him high above the men of his own day, 
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but set him in the front rank among the orators of 
the world. The cool reasoning, the wit, the common 
sense of his age made way for a splendid audacity, 
a sympathy with popular emotion, a sustained 
grandeur, a lofty vehemence, a command over the 
whole range of human feeling. He passed without 
an effort from the most solemn appeal to the gayest 
raillery, from the keenest sarcasm to the tenderest 
pathos. Every word was driven home by the grand 
self-consciousness of the speaker. He spoke always 
as one having authority. He was, in fact, the first 
English orator whose words were a power, a power . 
not over parliament only, but over the nation at 
large. Parliamentary reporting was as yet unknown, 
and it was only in detached phrases and half-remem- 
bered outburts that the voice of Pitt reached beyond 
the walls of St. Stephen’s. But it was especially in 
these sudden outburts of inspiration, in these brief 
passionate appeals, that the might of his eloquence 
lay. The few broken words we have of him stir the 
same thrill in men of our day which they stirred in 
the men of his own. 

1452. But, passionate as was Pitt’s eloquence, it 
was the eloquence of a statesman, not of a rhetorician. 
Time has approved almost all his greater struggles; 
his defense of the liberty of the subject against ar- 
bitrary imprisonment under “general warrants,” of 
the liberty of the press against Lord Mansfield, of 
the rights of constituencies against the house of 
commons, of the constitutional rights of America 
against England itself. His foreign policy was di- 
rected to the preservation of Prussia, and Prussia 
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has vindicated his foresight by the creation of Ger- 
many. We have adopted his plans for the direct 
government of India by the crown, plans which when 
he proposed them were regarded asinsane. Pitt was 
the first to recognize the liberal character of the 
church of England, its ‘‘ Calvinistic creed and 
Arminian clergy;” he was the first to sound the note 
of parliamentary reform. One of his earliest meas- 
ures shows the generosity and originality of his mind. 
He quieted Scotland by employing its Jacobites in 
the service of their country, and by raising Highland 
regiments among its clans. The selection of Wolfe 
and Amherst as generals showed his contempt for 
precedent, and his inborn knowledge of men. 

1453. But it wasrather fortune than hisgenius that 
showered on Pitt the triumphs which signalized the 
' opening of his ministry. In the East the daring of 
a merchant-clerk made a company of English traders 
the sovereigns of Bengal, and opened that wondrous 
career of conquest which has added the Indian penin- 
sula, from Ceylon to the Himalayas, to the dominions 
of the British crown. Recalled by broken health to 
England, Clive returned at the outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ war to win for England a greater prize than 
that which his victories had won for it in the su- 
premacy of the Carnatic. He had been only a few 
months at Madras when a crime whose horror still 
lingers in English memories called him to Bengal. 
Bengal, the delta of the Ganges, was the richest and 
most fertile of all the provinces of India. Its rice, 
its sugar, its silk, and the produce of its looms, were 
famous in European markets. Its viceroys, like 
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their fellow-lieutenants, had become practically inde- 
pendent of the emperor, and had added to Bengal 
the provinces of Orissa and Dehar. Surajah Dowlah, 
the master of this vast domain, had long been jealous 
of the enterprise and wealth of the English traders; 
and, roused at this moment by the instigation of the 
French, he appeared before Fort William, seized its 
settlers, and thrust a hundred and fifty of them into 
a small prison called the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
The heat of an Indian summer did its work of death. 
The wretched prisoners trampled each other under 
foot in the madness of thirst, and in the morning 
only twenty-three remained alive. Clive sailed at 
the news with 1000 Englishmen and 2000 sepoys to 
wreak vengeance for the crime. He was no longer 
the boy-soldier of Arcot; and the tact and skill with 
which he met Surajah Dowlah in the negotiations by 
which the viceroy strove to avert a conflict were 
sullied by the Oriental falsehood and treachery to 
which he stooped. But his courage remained 
unbroken. When the two armies faced each other 
on the plain of Plassey the odds were so great that, 
on the very eve of the battle, a council of war coun- 
seled retreat. Clive withdrew to a grove hard by, 
and after an hour’s lonely musing gave the word to 
fight. Courage, in fact, was all that was needed. 
The 50,000 foot and 14,000 horse, who were seen 
covering the plain at daybreak on the 28d of Jute, 
1757, were soon thrown into confusion by the English 
guns, and broke in headlong rout before the English 
charge. The death of Surajah Dowlah enabled the 
company to place a creature of its own on the throne 
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of Bengal; but his rule soon became a nominal one. 
With the victory of Plassey began, in fact, the 
empire of England in the East. 

1454. The year of Plassey was the year of a victory 
hardly less important in the West. In Europe, Pitt 
wisely limited himself toasecondary part. There was 
little in the military expeditions which marked the 
opening of his ministry to justify the trust of the 
country; for money and blood were lavished on buc- 
caneering expeditions against the French coasts 
which did small damage to the enemy. But inci- 
dents such as these had little weight in the minister’s 
general policy. His greatness lies in the fact that he 
at once recognized the genius of Frederick the Great, 
and resolved without jealousy or reserve to give him 
an energetic support. On his entry into office he re- 
fused to ratify the convention of Closter-Seven, 
which had reduced Frederick to despair by throwing 
open his realm to a French advance; protected his 
flank by gathering an English and Hanoverian force 
on the Elbe, and on the counsel of the Prussian king 
placed the best of his generals, the Prince of Bruns- 
wick, at its head; while subsidy after subsidy were 
poured into Frederick’s exhausted treasury. Pitt’s 
trust was met by the most brilliant display of military 
genius which the modern world had as yet witnessed, 
In November, 1757, two months after his repulse at 
Kolin, Frederick flung himself on a French army 
which had advanced into the heart of Germany, and 
annihilated it in the victory of Rossbach. Before 
another month had passed he hurried from the Saale 
to the Oder, and by a yet more signal victory at 
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Leuthen cleared Silesia of the Austrians. The vic- 
tory of Rossbach was destined to change the fortunes 
of the world by creating the unity of Germany; its 
immediate effect was to force the French army on 
the Elbe to fall back on the Rhine. Here Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, re-enforced with 20,000 English 
soldiers, held them at bay during the summer of 
1758; while Frederick, foiled in an attack on Moravia, 
drove the Russians back on Poland in the battle of 
Zorndorf. His defeat, however, by the Austrian 
general Daun at Hochkirch proved the first of a 
series of terrible misfortunes; and the year 1759 
marks the lowest point of his fortunes. A fresh ad- 
vance of the Russian army forced the king to attack 
it at Kunersdorf in August, and Frederick’s repulse 
ended in the utter rout of his army. For the mo- 
ment all seemed lost, for even Berlin lay open to the 
conqueror. A few days later the surrender of Dres- 
den gave Saxony to the Austrians; and at the close 
of the year an attempt upon them at Plauen was 
foiled with terrible loss. But every disaster was re- 
trieved by the indomitable courage and tenacity of 
the king, and winter found him as before master of 
Silesia and of all Saxony save the ground which 
Daun’s camp covered. 

1455. The year which marked the lowest point of 
Frederick’s fortunes was the year of Pitt’s greatest 
triumphs, the year of Minden and Quiberon and 
Quebec. France aimed both at a descent upon Eng- 
land and at the conquest of Hanover; for the one pur- 
pose she gathered a naval armament at Brest, while 
50,000 men under Contades and Broglie united for the 
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other onthe Weser. Ferdinand, with less than 40,000, 
met them (August 1) on the field of Minden. The 
French marched along the Weser to the attack, with 
their flanks protected by that river and a brook which 
ran into it, and with their cavalry, 10,000 strong, 
massed in the center. The six English regiments in 
Ferdinand’s army fronted the French horse, and, 
mistaking their general’s order, marched at once 
upon them in line regardless of the batteries on their 
flank, and rolling back charge after charge with 
volleys of musketry. In an hour the French center 
was utterly broken. ‘‘I have seen,” said Contades, 
“‘what I never thought to be possible—a single line 
of infantry break through three lines of cavalry 
ranked in order of battle, and tumble them to ruin!” 
Nothing but the refusal of Lord John Sackville to 
complete the victory by a charge of the horse which 
he headed saved the French from utter rout. As it 
was, their army again fell back broken on Frankfort 
and the Rhine. The project of an invasion of Eng- 
land met with the like success. Eighteen thousand 
men lay ready to embark on board the French fleet, 
when Admiral Hawke came in sight of it on the 
20th of November at the mouth of Quiberon bay. 
The sea was rolling high, and the coast where 
the French ships lay was so dangerous from its 
shoals and granite reefs that the pilot remon- 
strated with the English admiral against the proj- 
ect of attack. ‘‘You have done your duty in this 
remonstrance,” Hawke coolly replied: ‘‘now lay me 
alongside the French admiral.” Two English ships 
were lost on the shoals, but the French fleet was 
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ruined and the disgrace of Byng’s retreat wiped 
away. 

1456. It was not in the Old World only that the 
year of Minden and Quiberon brought glory to the 
arms of England. In Europe, Pitt had wisely lim- 
ited his efforts to the support of Prussia, but across 
the Atlantic the field was wholly his own, and he had 
no sooner entered office than the desultory raids, 
which had hitherto been the only resistance to 
French aggression, were superseded by a large and 
comprehensive plan of attack. The sympathies of 
the colonies were won by an order which gave their 
provincial officers equal rank with the royal officers 
in the field. They raised at Pitt’s call 20,000 men, 
and taxed themselves heavily for their support. 
Three expeditions were simultaneously directed 
against the French line—one to the Ohio valley, one 
against Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain, while the 
third, under General Amherst and Admiral Bosca- 
wen, sailed to the mouth of the St. Lawrence. The 
last was brilliantly successful. Louisburg, though 
defended by a garrison of 5,000 men, was taken, with 
the fleet in its harbor, and the whole province of 
Cape Breton reduced. The American militia sup- 
ported the British troops in a vigorous campaign 
against the forts; and though Montcalm, with a far 
inferior force, was able to repulse General Aber- 
cromby from Ticonderoga, a force from Philadelphia 
and Virginia, guided and inspired by the courage of 
George Washington, made itself master of Duquesne. 
The name of Pittsburg which was given to their new 
conquest still commemorates the enthusiasm of the 
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colonists for the great minister who first opened to 
them the west. The failure at Ticonderoga only 
spurred Pitt to greater efforts. The colonists again 
responded to his call with fresh supplies of troops, 
and Montcalm felt that all was over. The dispro- 
portion, indeed, of strength was enormous. Of reg- 
ular French troops and Canadians alike he could 
muster only 10,000, while his enemies numbered 
50,000 men. The next year (1759) saw Montcalm’s 
previous victory rendered fruitless by the evacuation 
of Ticonderoga before the advance of Amherst, and 
by the capture of Fort Niagara after the defeat of an 
Indian force which marched to its relief. The cap- 
ture of the three forts was the close of the French ef- 
fort to bar the advance of the colonists to the valley 
of the Mississippi, and to place in other than English 
hands the destinies of North America. 

1457. But Pitt had resolved not merely to foil the 
designs of Montcalm, but to destroy the French rule 
in America altogether; and while Amherst was break- 
ing through the line of forts, an expedition under 
General Wolfe entered the St. Lawrence and an- 
chored below Quebec. Wolfe was already a veteran 
soldier, for he had fought at Dettingen, Fontenoy, 
and Laffeldt, and had played the first part in the 
capture of Louisburg. Pitt had discerned the genius 
and heroism which lay hidden beneath the awkward 
manner and occasional gasconade of the young 
soldier of thirty-three whom he chose for the crown- 
ing exploit of the war. But for a while his sagacity 
seemed to have failed. No efforts could draw Mont- 
calm from the long line of inaccessible cliffs which 
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borders the river, and for six weeks Wolfe saw his 
men wasting away in inactivity while he himself lay 
prostrate with sickness and despair. At last his reso- 
lution was fixed, and in a long line of boats the army 
dropped down the St. Lawrence to a point at the base 
of the heights of Abraham, where a narrow path had 
been discovered to thesummit. Nota voice broke the 
silence of the night save the voice of Wolfe himself, 
as he quietly repeated the stanzas of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard,” remarking as he closed, 
‘*T had rather be the author of that poem than take | 
Quebec.” But his nature was as brave as it was | 
tender; he was the first to leap on shore and to scale 
the narrow path where no two men could go abreast. 
His men followed, pulling themselves to the top by | 
the help of bushes and the crags, and at daybreak on 
the 12th of September the whole army stood in or- 
derly formation before Quebec. Montcalm hastened | 
to attack, though his force, composed chiefly of raw 
militia, was far inferior in discipline to the English; | 
his onset, however, was met by a steady fire, and at | 
the first English advance his men gave way. Wolfe | 
headed a charge which broke the French line, but a 
ball pierced his breast in the moment of victory. | 
««They run,” cried an officer who held the dying man | 
in his arms; ‘‘I protest they run.” Wolfe rallied to | 
ask who they were that ran, and was told ‘‘the 
French.” ‘‘ Then,” he murmured, ‘‘I die happy!” 
The fall of Montcalm in the moment of his defeat 
completed the victory; and the submission of Canada, | 
on the capture of Montreal by Amherst in 1760, put | 
an end to the dream of a French empire in America. | 
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